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RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 
CHAPTER KIV. 
Anticipations of America. 

My father having four sons, @nd only six 
acres of land, began ‘to consider whether he 
had better remoye with his whole family to 
America, and so keep them together, or allow 
them to go themselves, after a while, and so be 
ecattered. He had been in America before ; 
and, after shaking awhile with the ague, had 
returned to Ireland, in order to finish his days 
in bis native isle. You may well suppose, then, 
that the matter was long and earnestly debated, 
and during the time the new country was the 
grand topie of couversation. The Irish had 
then, and indeed have still, a very imperfect 
notion of America. The letters which emi- 
rants sent back were ordinarily extravagant, 
eiher in favor or prejudice of the place, ac- 
cording to their leanings, and often according 
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by, or accompanyas to Warren’s Point, where 
we were to take the steamboat for Liverpool. 
My mother’s father had bid us farewell ‘he 
night before, and gone away. Some took leave 
be we left the house, but many, and even 
women, convoyed us according to the Irish 
custom, and some went all the way to the sea 
shore. 

My mother and we children rode in one of 
the carts. My father walked in the crowd. 
My youngest brother, not quite three years old, 
was crying with being woke up. I said, “ Archy, 
Archy, ye're goin’ to America,” but, strange as 
it seemed to me, he paid no attention to it, but 
cried himself ee Every now and then 
there was a halt, and a number would draw up 
to the eart to take their leave. “Farewell,” 
“T wish you good luek,” “ A safe voyage to 

ou, “A happy home in America,” “ Peace 

e with you,” were some of the tearful expres- 
sions. y mother afterwards told me that she 
was so much taken up with the care of her 
children—one of whom was butsix months old— 
and anxiety about the necessary preparation 
that she had little time to fret, and never shed 
a tear till she came to the sea shore, and then 
but little. It is thus that one trouble neutral- 
izes another. She, who was parting from all 
her friends except her own family, manifested 
less regret than others who were losing but 
one. 

A quilt was thrown over.us in the cart, and 
we went to sleep. When I woke up, it was 
daylight, and we were coming into Warren's 





to the humor they happened to be in at the 
time of writing. The few who ever returned 
had seldom remained long enough to know 
anything about it. One of our neighbors had 
heen forced, after the rebellion of 1798, to ab- 
ceond, for a time, in the United States. Many 
were the stories he told, on his return, about 
the Americans. To illastrate their volatility 
of spirits, he said-he had seen a grandmother 
vo to the spring, fill her pail with water, set it 


down till she would dance a bit of a jig on the | 


rrass, and then carry it home. He had, no 
joubt, seen some hair brained individual do so 
once, and judged of the whole by a part. Had 
he lived ten years in this country, he would 
have found the American ladies no less sedate 
than the Irish dames, and quite as dignified. 
He also said that a man would come into the 
house to dispense law, and then go out to his 
plough. This was literally true; but when he 
told it in a country where a man must be 
worth $2,000 a year in order to fill the office of 
justice of the peace, he conveyed a wrong im- 
pression. Indeed, he had a wrong impression 
himself. 

| listened to all I heard, and pictured to my- 
self a forest of luxuriant foliage and rich pro- 
ductions, in spring adorned with blossoms of 
a thousand tints, in summer affording berries 
of delicious flavor, in autumn shedding down 
nuts and wild grapes in abundance, and in 
winter pouring out copious streams of sirup to 
every one who tapped the maple. Countless 
herds of deer and buffaloes fattened on the 
wild pasture, providing meat for the poor. 
Boys had only to search for the nests of wild 
turkeys in the spring, to supply themselves with 
eggs in any quantity. Birds of every variety 
revelled in the dense forest, and made the air 
veal with their joyous notes. The wild bees 
kept up a constant hum, and deposited their 
honey in hollow trees, where it could be easily 
reached. 

The wild pasture also fed great herds of tame 
cattle, whose profits enriched the farmer, with 
little trouble to himself. A rich soil produced 
such abundant crops, that the poorest people 
could eat wheat bread; and fruit trees were so 
plenty, that apples and plums lay along the 
road side, not only for boys, but swine, to 
gather up at pleasure. There was neither 
rent, tithes, nor mass-money, to pay, and taxes 
were very light, so that people could soon get 
rich; nor was property less secure than in 
countries where it was so hard to obtain. 


But such a fine country was not without its | 


drawbacks. Poisonous and unsightly reptiles 
lurked among the grass, fierce panthers, bears, 
and wolves, infested the woods, and sickly ma- 
laria tainted the air. Nor was the wild Indian 
the least annoying of the denizens of the forest. 
The summer was so hot, that you must change 
linens once or twice a day, on account of per- 
spiration ; and if you would drink more than 
a mouthful of water at a time, you would drop 
down dead. The frost of winter was so in- 
tense, that if you would stop a minute on the 
road to speak to a friend, you would freeze to 
the ground. To be out of doors at night, was 
running the risk of death—in summer by sick- 
ness, in winter by freezing. 

The reader will perceive at once that this 
exaggerated picture was overdone in the favor- 
able points much more than in the unfavorable, 
yet it was to my imagination a delightful pano- 
rama, which the future never realized. This 
verifies the old saying, that far-off fowls have 
fine feathers. We invariably prize what is far 
away, or hard to attain, and despise what is 
near. Were man, in his present condition, 
placed in Paradise, I suppose he would be hap- 
py for a short time, but it would be short. 

In the summer of 1831, my father advertised 
tis farm for sale, and a great crowd came to 
the anction. He had nothing but the tenant 


nght of it, and the lease was during the life of 


&man who was now far advanced in life. The 
buildings consisted of a dwelling-house, a barn 
with stables, and afew cots. All these were 
tone buildings, thatched with straw. The 
soil, however, was in a fine state of cultivation, 
and it sold for £27 ($135) per acre. The crop 


tthe pround was at the same time disposed of 


ther purchasers. A second day’s sale dis- 
posed of the chattels and furniture. The old 
teavy clock which had steod in the corner 
‘uce my father was born, the spinning-wheel 
‘hich had hummed in the kitchen for many a 
jear, and the trusty reel, whose unerring erack 
isd counted more linen yarn than I will ever 
mm, passed off to strangers. The mahogany 
‘treau which my mother brought with her 
hen she came to the house, and the black oak 
® which my grandmother brought long be- 


lore, went the same way. The auction itself 


was a] 
‘ must have seemed in some respects like a 
‘ineral. Nor were some of the copeeny al- 
‘ogether void of the feeling of mourners. I re- 
member a few old men sitting by the fire, smo- 
“ing, while others were bidding. One of them 
‘enarked, “Wan hates to loss a neighbor,” and 
suother added, “ Ay, an’ @ good neighbor Wil- 
1am Was.” Some time after that, an old lady, 


named Rachel Bennet, dropped in of an even- 
‘g, While my father and mother were packing 


Since, 


Wo late 
risk 


‘hg 
Ind 


‘ered that he had been a good neighbor. 


It was now fall, and we expected to be on 
e tailors had. 
*een brought to make us warm clcthes. Nearly 
* barrel of oaten cakes were baked, half of 
wach we never ate. My father bought several 
wnches and a great quantity of ready-made 
“thing, to sell again in America, and all was 


© Sea in the cold weather. 


y for our de re 


On the 26th of October, at one o'clock ip the 
“orning we left the old house, where four 
“pn a 

‘cht P 
.s it was, the house was full of \Slatives 
neighbors, who had come to bid us good- 


Srothers and two sisters of 


imself, had first seen 


lively affair, but to my father and mother 


‘): They were both born in sight of her 
“Welling, and she had known them both ever 
She sat a little, then she got up to go, 
“d talked a long time at the door, as if she 
“sated to say something, and did not know 
Wether to say it or not. At last she said, 
W © would rather ye would fix up again, and 
“tay.” They both smiled, and told her it was 
then. My father was in all respects an 
man, not excepting the fiery temper and 
‘ady tongue. It is not to be supposed that he 
“2 lived thirty years in the place without hav- 
some little difficulties with his neighbors. 
1 Ged, I believe he had more than an ordinary 
‘hare of them. But the Irish are as ready to 
“ol down, as to warm up. All the disagree- 
“tle was now forgotten, and they only remem- 


Point. It was beginning to be stormy, and, in- 
| stead of taking the steamboat, we went to an 
inn, where we remained two days. Here, after 
| some refreshments, those who accompanied us 
| thus far took their leave. Our schoolmaster 
| was one of the number. When he talked to 
my brother Hugh, he shed tears, but I had too 
| much of the bull-dog temper to forget so readi- 
| ly the many cuffs and stinging slaps I had re- 
ceived. Perhaps my native slowness had some- 
thing to do with this tenacity of resentment. 
At all events, when he took me aside, and 
asked me if I would write him a letter when I 
| got big, 1 answered in the negative. 
| “Then you will forget me, perhaps?” 
“May be I will.” 

“Well, then, yeu do not like me.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

He smiled at my waywardness, and bade me 
good-by. I have often since been sorry for 
my rude honesty. 

My Uncle James parted from my mother, not 
with tears, but with that tremulous emotion 
which indicates a deeper feeling. She was his 
only sister, and when he was left a motherless 
child of three years old, she had been his only 
nurse. He was the only brother she left in hre- 
land. The rest were already in America. 

William Crombie, of Rathfriland, had joined 
us at Warren’s Point, to proceed to America. 
When he came to part with his friends, it was 
too much for him, and he concluded to return. 
He had sold his property at considerable sacri- 
| fice, to get away. The outfit had cost a great 
deal, and he had already paid his passage to 
Liverpool. All this would reduce them greatly 
in circumstances. His wife, with more man- 
hood than himself, insisted on going on, and 
| even offered to take her children, and go alone. 
| She came into our room, and cried about it, 
saying that they were going back to live in pov- 
erty and misery. My father and mother tried 
to comfort her, but it was little they could say, 
for they knew that she was telling about the 
truth. 

At length, the sea was calm, and we took the 
boat. There were no passenger steamboats at 
that.time running from Warren’s Point to Liv- 
erpool. The boat we went in was prepared for 
carrying cattle and swine. A small part of the 
deck elevated above the rest was reserved for 
the few passengers they carried. The lower 
deck and hold were crowded with live stock for 
the English market. The non-resident nobility 
and English manufacturers drained away the 
money from Ireland, and the Irish farmers had 
to send across the Irish sea that produce which 
ought to have been consumed at home, and 
then compete with the English producers. 

Towards dark, it began to blow. We were 
on the open deck, with a fair prospect of a 
stormy night. My father applied to the cap- 
tain for some shelter, offering to pay any price 
for it. 

He offered a little rope house in the middle 
of the cattle deck for our accommodation. The 
sailors, with pieces of ropes in their hands, 
cleared a passage among the cows for us, and 
we were conveyed to the shanty, where, among 
ropes, old sails, and hemp, we spent a jovial 
night, in total darkness. We could hear the 
pigs squealing, and the cattle falling heavily on 
the deck. We could hear the sailors calling out, 
“ where’s the drovers; here’s a cow down, and 
the rest stumbling over her;” and then we 
could hear the drovers calling out to one an- 
other, “ Ho, Bill! ho, Jack! d—n it, come on; 
here! here!” After a while I got sick, and be- 

zan to throw up. Whether I slept any or not, 
j do not know; probably I did. But that was 
one of the nights. 

In the morning, the storm was over, and the 
sun shone out. Somebody came, and, opening 
the door, inquired if we were all living. “ Ha!” 
says one, “that’s a fine old muhley cow there ; 
she kept her feet the whole night.” We were 
already in sight of Liverpool, where we were 
soon landed, and got to a boarding house. 
Here we were detained nearly two weeks, wait- 
ing for fair wind. The place we stopped at was 
near where they landed the cattle. Sometimes 
the boat could not get near the shore, and the 
animals had to swim out to land. Some would 
step out carelessly, as though the water was but 
a few inches deep, and, going down head fore- 
most, would turn a complete summerset. 
Others would have to be forced out of the ves- 
sel, and, leaping as far as they could, would 
sink deep in the water, and not appear again 
for some minutes. But they all made for the 
land, swimming cleverly with their heads above 
the surface. 

The season being far advanced, the fare was 
raised, and a poor family that had come with 
us from Rathfriland were astounded to find 
that they had not money enough to take them 
on. With many tears, the wife took her two 
children and returned to Ireland, leaving her 
husband to proceed alone. The next year he 
sent her money, and she joined him in Ameri- 
ea. They afterwards removed to Southern Illi- 
nois, where they have a large farm, and live in 
comfort and abundance. Another neighbor, a 
young man named John Hart, was nearly in the 
same difficulty. But he borrowed thirty shil- 
lings from my father, and succeeded in secu- 
ring a passage in the George Clinton, a worn- 
out vessel, where the fare was cheaper. We 
afterwards heard that she sprung a-leak, and 
they had to use pumps to keep her from sink- 
ing, but John Hart got safely to New York. 
He was intimately acquainted with a girl in 
Rathfriland, who had many suitors, but prefer- 
red him to them all, although he was so poor. 
He told her that if she would give him three 
years, he would go to America and seek a for- 
tune. She told him she would wait seven. 
When he got to America, he saved up his earn- 
ings, and exactly seven years from the night 
he left Rathfriland, he rapped at her window. 
They got married, returned to America, and 
proceeded to Texas, where he became a judge. 

think he is dead now. 

We took passage for Philadelphia in an 
American one named the Alleghany. After 
we went on board, we heard the not very en- 
couraging news, that a ship which had set sail 
the week before had got wrecked, and the pas- 
sengers, barely cenping with their lives, had 
returned to Liverpool. One of the women was 
so overjoyed to get once more on dry land, that 
she knelt down and kissed the earth. The cap- 
tain refused to refund their prongs Sosa offered 
them a passage in another shi onging to 
the same company. Most of them lost their 
money, and returned to their old homes in Eng- 
land. 

At length the wind was fair, and we pushed 
out to sea. ithstanding the pee 
lately heard, the passengers were all to 
off ; ‘iat when the pilot left the ship, and 
coasts of old England began to ceere, ve 
all sat down to supper in high ts. 
| sea was calm, and the motion o the ship a 
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gentle, easy swing, different from the violent 
rockiug we had experienced in the steamboat. 
But in the morning, the scene was changed. 
The sky was overclouded, the winds had lashed 
the sea into fury, and we were tossed about at 
the mercy of the waves. Retch, retch, retch, 
went the sickened passengers in every part of 
steerage. A few pots and kettles, which had 
been left untied, were rattled from side to side, 
till they were either secared or broken to pieces. 
At last, a young Englishman named Moses 
Garner got up, and, making his way to the 
deck, got a little tea made, and treated all who 
wanted any, whether acquaintance or stranger. 
But for us, we had little notion of either eating 
or drinking. In thé afternoon, the wind fell, 
and though the sea was still rough, yet most 
f us got up and attended to the important 
WBeinces of eating. The evening came on 
sOwewhat mild, and we all retired early, not 
because we were sleepy, but because we had 
nothing to do, and it was the readiest way to 
pass time. Some were trying to sleep, 
some. were conversing in low tones, and others 
were beginning to snore, when all were startled 
by a terrific screaming on deck. My father and 
another man rushed up on deck in their draw- 
ers. They soon returned, and told us the news. 
Some penniless wretch had concealed himself 
in the ship, to steal his passage to the land of 
the free. Two long days and one night he had 
lain wedged up among the baggage, while the 
ship was tossed about in the storm. Strange 
to say, he had not been sea-sick. He had eaten 
nothing during all that time, excepta cake and 
a half of sea biscuit, and of water he had not 
tasted a drop. Overcome at last by thirst, he 
had slipped out and asked a drink of water, 
hoping to be mistaken for a passenger. His 
tremulous voice betrayed him. The sailors and 
second mate began to question him, Either 
through fear or obstinacy, he was silent. They 
threatened to hang him, and, tying a rope round 
one side of his neck, and under the opposite 
arm-pit, suspended him, Then they proposed 
to drown him, and, putting the rope round his 
waist, they threw him over the bulwarks, and 
lowered him towards the water. It was this 
that made him yell. The sound brought up 
the captain and first mate, who took him down 
into the cabin to examine him. What passed 
there I do not know, but the next morning he 
was washing the deck, and after that he worked 
his passage. His business was to black boots, 
attend the fowls, &c., and always had to answer 
to the name of Jimmy Ducks. His real name 
was John Oxford. 
Humiliating as this was, he experienced kind 
treatment, compared with the fate of others 
who tried the same trick. In the ship which 
one of our neighbors came in, the year before, 
two young men had secreted themselves. One 
of them was a mere boy. He was ordered aloft 
on one occasion, to pull a certain rope. When 
he ascended, he was dizzy with the height, and 
a to know which rope to pull, and came 
own again without performing the duty. The 
mate took a strap and beat him up again, all 
the way. The boy cried so pitifully that many 
could not refrain from tears. 
Our passage proved a long one. Sixty-six 
stormy days we tossed on the Atlantic. This 
time was all the longer, too, because we were 
so eager to see the new country. Still, to us 
children, the time was not so tedious as might 
be enpectes. To us, the world was yet new; 
and thongh we carried but a small part of it 
with us in the ship, yet that was enough to 
entertain and instruct us nine weeks. When- 
ever the sailors had leisure, they would come 
down and entertain us with their long yarns 
about terrible storms, great fish, cross captains, 
and fearful sufferings when provisions and water 
failed. We had a firkin of butter and a can- 
teen of whisky. The butter did not keep very 
well, but, when the sailors came down wit 
their dry sea-biscuit, a little was very accepta- 
ble, and the liquor never came amiss. They 
paid for both in big stories, and, if the article 
was poor, they gave good measure. One of 
them was from the Isle of Man, one from the 
Isle of Kale, one from Ireland, three from Eng- 
land, the rest from Anierica. Three of the 
Americans were blacks. They were the first of 
the negro type I had ever seen. I soon learned 
that their ancestors had come from Africa, that 
they were called negroes, and that many such 
were slaves. The second cook presented the 
full type of the Ethoipian, with large pouting 
lips, frizzled hair, and white rolling eye. The 
first cook had as black a skin, with features 
more approaching the Caucasian cast. The 
steward was a mulaito, with all his characteristic 
self-importance. He used frequently to come 
down and chat with us, and I was always de- 
lighted to see him. The minute detail with 
which he told his stories, his self-complacent 
giggle, aud the confidence of his assertions, had 
nothing to me disgusting. I was too much de- 
lighted with the matter to criticise the manner. 
Possessed of a little more discernment, I would 
have noticed his foibles. With a great deal 
more, I would have learned to excuse them. It 
is thus that the fool and the philosopher some- 
times arrive at the same conclusion, and verily 
a saying, otherwise doubtful, that 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

A servant girl had come with us, in hopes of 
being able, by the liberal wages obtained in 
America, to assist her parents in Ireland. She 
belonged to the Covenanters, and, like the class 
to which she belonged, maintained a dignified 
reserve with regard to religion, manifesting less 
impulse than she felt. To her, his strong pro- 
fessions and weak practice seemed astonishing. 
One time she was ou deck cooking; while he 
offered her his services about her work, he took 
occasion to expatiate on the enjoyment of relig- 
ious experience. She improved the opportunity 
with admirable tact, to hint that, if we would 
appropriate the promises of the Gospel, we 
must observe its precepts, specifying profane 
swearing as a sin to be carefully watched 
against. To this he readily assented. At this 
juncture, a sailor from a mast took him with a 
bone. He was up and after the aggressor im- 
mediately; nor did he wait till fairly out of 
hearing to vent his passion in oaths. The 
second cook and he used to have some fist 
fights. One day I heard the first cook laugh- 
ing heartily, and, going to the galley door, I 
saw the other two gentlemen punching away at 
one another with a good will, The passengers 
soon began to gather round, and encourage 
them by laughs and cheers. At length they 
came out and took it on the open deck. One 
man would run up and give his antagonist a 
stroke, and then run back. The other would 
follow, return the compliment, and then retreat 
himself. In this way they fought for perhaps 
a quarter of an hour, till the mate came and 
ordered them off to their duties. There was 
more sweat lost than blood. 


The sailor from the Isle of Kale, on the coast 
of Ireland, amused us with an account of his 
birthplace, where there was no fuel but wheat 
straw, which they braided in large wessocks to 
burn. This fire could not be very steady, and 
they often kept children warm in a large pot. 
The one from the Isle of Man told us that, in 
his birthplace, the cottage-floors were all of 
stone. Digging down about a foot, they found 
a soft red rock. On this they built their houses, 
and polished it off for a floor. The other Irish 
sailor was from Cork. He and we were soon 
like old friends. At home, we belonged to hos- 
tile races, and would have regarded one another 
as strangers; but now we were both far from 
the green island, and all who came from its 
shores were friends. In the old country, I had 
never heard the name of “Irish” applied toany 
but the Celtic population, and then it seemed a 
term of reproach. But selfesteem soon tri- 
umphs, and already I was beginning to glory 
in a name which, a few months ago, I would 
have regarded as an insult. Edward Duncan 
was always received with a cordial welcome 
when he came to our quarter, and he in turn 
conducted himself with more dignity and cour- 
tesy than the other sailors. 

One pleasant evening, after we had been 
about a month at sea, many of us were on deck, 
watching the pale-red sun slowly sinking in the 
western wave. The green hue of the ocean as- 
sumed a whiter shade towards the northwest. 


——, us slowly, reached the ship with 
ig ripple, 





It 
a and passed on. The first mate 
said we would have @ stormy night. Soon the 


sails began to flap violently, and the sea to 

swell. Supper was now ready, but the antici- 
pation of storm made my mother sick already. 

We children, however, ate heartily, went to bed 

and slept all the more soundly for being well 

rocked. The next morning, what a storm! 

Danean took me up to see it, and brought me 
down again. It seemed to me that the waves 
rose up like two hills on each side of us, Then 

they would come rolling down, as though they 

would swallow up the ship in a minute, but im- 
mediately she would rise up above them. For two 
days and three nights, we lay there, rocking, 

with furled sails. During that time, the jolly 
boat, a hen-coop, and part of our bulwarks, were 

carried away. A few days after, we discovered 

a wreck to our right. Thé hull was completely 

submerged. One naked mast alone stuck up 
out of the water. The sight created an intense 
excitement. Were the passengers drowned ? 
Might they have escaped in their long-boat? 
Or might they now be floating about on planks, 
to drop off one by one, and feed. sharks?! 
The captain could see by his spy-glass that 
there was nothing but naked timbers ; the jolly- 
boat being gone, it was not convenient to visit 
her, and we held on our way. 

The days and nights passed stowly by, count- 
ing up weeks, and many a longing eye was 
stretched towards the west, to catch a glimpse 
of land. Oh, how eargerly it was looked for! 
At length some of the passengers began to 
whisper that the captain had lost himself in 
the wide waste of waters, and was wandering 
round like a child in the forest. Some pro- 
posed to degrade him, and put the first mate 
in his place. They knew, or they might have 
known, that they had not power to do so, and 
that he had power to put them in irons, had 
such talk reached his ears. But the subject 
furnished them with matter of exciting conver- 
sation, and relieved the tedium of inactivity. 
Perhaps that was all they wanted. 

Time and again a fog-bank would deceive 
the inexperienced eye of the passengers, and a 
ery of “land” would bring all idlers on deck to 
return again disappointed. One day, after such 
a false alarm, the steward was down, and my 
mother asked him what land it was which they 
had seen to-day. He answered, “Land Fly- 
Away.” She expressed a jocular hope that 
when we reached America, it might not be an 
“America Fly-Away.” But such it really 
proved. When we got to Philadelphia, West- 
ern Pennsylvania was the place of promise. In 
Western Pennsylvania, it was Ohio. In Ohio, 
Illinois, farther West, and so on to the West- 
ern sea. Those who seek a comfortable home, 
can find it almost anywhere in this world; those 
who seek undiluted happiness, must chase it in 
Land Fly-Away. 

One morning, as I woke up, I heard my 
father say, “ Yonder is what I like to hear.” 
It was the rattling of a chain cable on the 
deck, as they took it to adjust it on the anchor. 
There were few who had much appetite for 
breakfast that morning. About ten o'clock; 
the man at the mast-head called out, “ Land 
ahead!” and in the afternoon we discovered 
the tops of the trees on Cape Henlopen. The 
passengers now all seemed like old friends, 
who had met after a long absence, simply be- 
cause they were rejoicing in a common joy. 
One told the fears he had secretly indulged, 
that they would never see land; another affirm- 
ed that he always knew they would reach it 
about this time. One gave play to his imagi- 
nation in conjectural descriptions of America ; 
and another talked incoherently about the 
country they had left behind. All seemed like 
men half intoxicated. That night a pilot came 
on board, and we expected soon to see Phila- 
delphia. But we were doomed to another dis- 
appointment. Delaware Bay was full of float- 
ing ice, and the report was that the river was 
frozen up. It was now January, 1832, and the 
winter was pronounced the coldest that had 
been experienced for twenty years. We lay 
there till the captain received a letter from the 
owners of the vessel, directing him to repair 
to New York. In the mean time a boat came 
from the Delaware shore with fresh provisions, 
which were by this time much needed. It was 
brought by an old man and his two sons. 
While the young men were dealing, the old 
gentleman was stepping around ; and my moth- 
er thought she would improve the opportunity 
of learning a little more about America. 
Among other questions, she asked him if it 
were true, what she had heard, that the Ameri- 
can women did not work much. He had just 
enough of liquor in him to make him loqua- 
cious, and he assured ‘her it was even so. “Our 
women,” said he, “are perfect ladies. The 
cannot wet their finger, and we indulge them.” 
She often laughed at it afterwards, when in the 
backwoods she saw these ladies take the wool 
off the sheep’s back, and scarcely allow it once 
to pass through the hands of the men, till it 
was manufactured into comfortable clothing. 
Perhaps there is more truth in what he said 
now, than there was when he said it. 

A few days after, we were safely moored at 
New York. The ground was covered with 
snow. The sun was shining bright. We were 
surrounded with ships, where the sailors were 
hoisting the lading out of the holds, accompa- 
nying their labor with their merry songs. I 
could not hear the words, but I thought it was 
all about the glory of America. The city of 
New York stretched before me in all its beau- 
ty. Sleighs with their jingiing bells were dash- 
ing along the streets, and here indeed was the 
long-looked-for America. My father went out, 
and found some of our friends in the city. 
The next day our goods were inspected, and 
we were prepared to leave the rocking Alle- 
ghany forever. Andrew Stranaghan had come 
to take us to bis house. I willingly grasped 
his offered hand, and walking down the plank 
with a beating heart, set my foot on the land 
of apples and sugar. 

Here, for a quarter of a century, I have had 
enough to eat, enough to drink, and plenty of 
work. If I have met with many disappoint- 
ments, it was only because my expectations 
were too extravagant. My bread, it is true, 
has not always been buttered, nor my pathway 
strewed with flowers. My bed has not always 
been of down, nor my sky free of clouds; yet 
to say that my journey, on the whole, has been 
a pleasant one, is only doing justice to m 
adopted country. ‘I have travelled retin | 
ten States of the Union, and resided in four. 
I have associate’ with many kinds of people, 
and found something to admire in them all. I 
have found the Yankees social and courteous, 
the Germans true to their word, the Scotch 
upright, and the Irish warm-hearted. I have 
found, by experience, that he who eats a piece 
of dry bread to-day, expecting pie to-morrow, 
and he who lends his last half-dollar to a neigh- 
bor, not doubting but he will return it as soon 
as wanted, may both be disappointed. But 
still it is better to cherish kindly feelings to 
our cost, than purchase security by gloom 
forebodings. The world is bad aod still 
there are some good men in it, and I will al- 
ways imagine that I am one, and my nearest 
neighbor another. Friendly reader, yeu had 
better do the same ; and, with this advice, I bid 
you good-by! 


Cat oF A Pastorn—Taritiine Ixcipext.— 
We learn that the congregation of Emanuel 
Church (Rev. Dr. Johns, pastor) extended a 
unanimous call to Rev. Dr. Newton, of Phila- 
delphia. It is said that Dr. N. occupies a 
sition in Philadelphia very similar to that Br. 
Johns did in Baltimore, and his people there 
being so warmly attached to him, and his field 
of labor being so vast, that he has been com- 
pelled to decline the invitation. 

A few Sabbaths the Rev. Dr. Newton, 
after entering his pulpit, preparatory to deliver- 
ing his sermon, remarked to his co i 
that he had recently received a copy of the 
sermon preached in Baltimore, by Rev. Dr. 
Smith, of the Presbyterian Church, commemo- 
rative of the life and character of the lamented 
Dr. Johns, and he did not think he could spend 
the hour more appropriately than to read it to 
them, instead of preaching in the usual way. 
He then read the discourse in a most effective 
style, and, during its delivery, was so overcome 
at times as to prevent utterance, and his entire 





congregation were frequently bathed in tears, 
while sobs audible might be heard throughout 
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the breathless audience. The incident was one 
that will not soon be forgotten by those present, 
and is certainly a marked compliment to Dr. 
Smith, as well as sympathizing with the esteem 
and love by which Dr. Johns was appreciated 
here itt Baltimore.—Baltimore Patriot. 


For the National Era 
MORE CA NVAS. 


o BY T. A. G. 


“More canvas!” he shouted, while visions of joy 
Were thronging the brain of the muse-loving boy: 
“ Alexander knew naught like this frenzy of soul, 
Expanding with every remove of the goal— 

To infinite truth, that is urging me on; 

More canvas, ther give me, while glowing I run. 
1 ask not for honor, I care not for wealth, 

To trace my dear source is far better than health ; 
Then give me, oh, give me, I ask nothing more, 
The means to portray the bright realms I explore. 


“Mie tauvas!” he shrieked, when in hunger and pain, 
Toc! for bread were his darling ones fain; - 

“ Ye eare not for visions of beauty and love, 

And ideal themes still a weariness prove. 

Then let me, ob, will ye not, even to stay 

The craving of want, your loved features portray ; 

Pil strive to anoint ye with heavenly grace— 

More canvas then give me, that so] may trace, 

Tu actual presence, the essence I love, 

And hambly pursue my bright pathway above. 


“ More canvas!” he murinured, life’s bitterness o'er, 
As, dazzling to view, arose Canaan’s bright shore: 
“No limithenceforth to my visions of joy, 

Or means to endow them, my sout shall annoy. 

But worlds upon werlds, through the ages uatold, 
Are mine to enjoy, while their beauties unfold. 

My Father, I thank thee, for visions like this 
Overwhelm the annoyance of life with its bliss.” 
Thus sinking to rest, with the evening’s last ray, 
We trust he hath entered unchangeable day. 


Albany, March 11, 1859. 


From the New York Observer. 


GRANT THORBURN ON METTERNICH. 


Mr. Printer of the New York Observer : 

Among the items of news by the packet of 
June 6th, from Europe, is the death of Prince 
Metternich. He died in his eighty-seventh 
year. 

I think it was in 1815, after they had stowed 
Bonaparte safely away in St. Helena, that the 
Congress of kings, princes, potentates, and 
ambassadors, met at Vienna, to settle the af- 
fairs of Europe. Metternich presided over 
their deliberations, and seemed chief mover 
and chief speaker upon all oceasions. 

One day they were considering how to stop 
revolutions, democracy, and the growth of re- 
publics. Metternich said, that as long as the 
republic of America existed, there would be 
no stability for any of the thrones in Europe. 
He clearly explained how the French grew out 
of the American revolution. He said the sub- 
ject had long occupied his serious attention. 
His remedy was, by all means possible or practi- 
cable, to propagate Popery in America. Said 
he, there is no serious obstacle; the money 
only is wanted ; they have no national church 
in America, and politicians have their price 
everywhere. No Republic can exist, he con- 
tinued, where the chief is both king and priest. 

It was resolved that each country represent- 
ed in that Congress should pay asum of money 
to establish a fund for carrying this jesuitical 
plan into immediate operation. ‘This self-cre- 
ated society now assumed the name and title 
of the Holy Alliance. 

I was in my forty-second year when these 
events transpired. I[ read them in the papers 
of the time, when the Holy Alliance was in ses- 
sion. I have some of the newspapers in my 
scrap-book, now on my table. As soon as the 
Holy Alliance adjourned, the exportation of 
Catholic wares for America commenced. Priests, 
monks, and bishops, jesuits, inquisitors, and 
confessors ; jails, penitentiaries, and alms- 
houses, were swept of their contents, and ship- 
ped for America. The priests that accompanied 
this live lumber were amply supplied with 

old, silver, and bills of exchange. They 
anded chiefly in New York and Baltimore, for 
there, too, Satan hath his seat. The most of 
them went westward. Presently churches, 
chapels, monasteries, convents, and nunneries, 
were raising their spires above the clouds, and 
their foundations in the sand. In 1794, St. 
Peter’s chapel, in Barclay street, was the only 
Catholic chapel in New York. Now, I am 
told, there are three dozen of them. From the 
adjournment of the Holy Alliance to the pres- 
ent day, every ship from Europe brings fresh 
recruits for the Catholic army. Every State, 
the Western in particular, are full of them. I 
am told, in the town of St. Loais you can buy 
an indulgence to eat beefsteaks in Lent, and to 
commit all manner of wickedness with greedi- 
ness while you live, just as cheap as you can 
buy it from a mendicant monk sitting on the 
steps of the Vatican at Rome. 

In 1808, Bonaparte the first led the Pope a 
captive into captivity, shut him up in a prison, 
and made him fast in the stocks. If“ Boney” 
the second should cut the same caper, before 
the next “ Evacuation” day, you may see the 
Pope with his mitre, and the cardinals with 
their red hats, land on the Battery, march up 
Broadway, and take possession of the palace 
now building for the Pope, in Mott street, New 
York. Grant THorsvry, Sen. 

New Haven, July 9, 1859. 


O Dear! SHALL WE EVER BE DONE Ly1xc?— 
An honest old gentleman, in telling us his 
trouble, gave great prominence to the necessity 
he was frequently under of disappointing his 
customers, whose work could not be finished 
as soon as he had promised. After explaining 
the difficulty, he looked up with great earnest- 
ness, and exclaimed, “ O dear, shall we ever be 
done with this lying?” 

We have often wondered ourselves whether 
sush a consummation would ever take place. 
“Your boots shall be done on Saturday night 
without fail.” Nevertheless, you have to go to 
eburch with gaping shoes for want of them. 
“ Your coat shall be sent home by nine o’clock 
on Saturday night;” and you get it, in fact, 
the Wednesday after. “ Will you lend me your 
wheelbarrow? I will return it to-night.” You 
wait for it till next week, and then send for it. 
My carpenter solemnly agreed to finish my 
house by November; but it was July befare I 
could get the key. My wood was to be split 
on Saturday afternoon—enough for the Sabbath ; 
so it was—but I had to do it. My money was 
to be paid me the next week; and then, next 
week ; and then, Next week—and ‘hen, as soon 
as he could get it ; he did get it, and spent it; 
and then it should be paid when he got it 
again—he got it again, and paid another debt 
because the man treated him more savagely 
than I would. The strength laid out in run- 
ning for this money, if it had been economical- 
ly applied to labor, would nearly have earned 
the whole debt. The fellow never paid me at 


promptly. “O dear! shall we ever get done 
with this lying?” It is one of the few domes- 
tic manufactures which need no protection, 
and flourishes without benefit either to the pro- 
ducer or consumer.— Henry Ward Beecher on 
Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. 


care. Among the persons who accompanied 
the King was a courtier, who had a red beard. 
The latter racked his brains to find something 
to amuse the august personage during his 
walk. While he was endeavoring to enliven 
the conversation by some witty , the gar- 
dener a before them ; he had no beard, 

already advanced in years. “ My 
i ” said the courtier,,immediatel y address- 
ing him, “why have you no beard on your 
chin?” He had imagined that the shyness 
and shame of the gardener would give him 
cause for merriment. But the countryman, 
without ing the least astonished, turned 
towards one who had questioned him. 
“When Nature,” said he, “distributed its 
beards to I arrived rather late ; and 





as there only remained red ones, I 





doing without, than taking one of that color.” * last 





Avyecpote oF Henry IV.—Henry IV of! 
France visited, by chance, a garden, which | 
had been embellished and nursed with much | 





, AUGUST 4, 1859. 


Henry applauded the clever repartee of the 
gardener, and the ill-advised scoffer became 
himself a subject for jest. 


CHARACTER OF THE NATIVE AF- 
RICAN. 


We have some extracts from the last annual 
message of Governor Benson, to the Legisla- 
ture of Liberia, contrasting the character of the 
native African with that of many emigrants 


the former. 

Speaking of the nation adjoining the coun- 
try on the east, the Veys, Gov. n Says: 

“They are intellectually in advance of many 
of the immigrants from the United States.” 

He solemnly “ warns the Legislature not to 
make a different system of education for Libe- 
ria and natives, tending to degrade the latter ; " 
and says: “I am happy to be able to say that, 
since the introduction of the subject ” (the dif- 
fusion of education) “to the Legislature, two 
years ago, | have received written and verbal 
messages from several native chiefs, who have 
by some means learned the purport and object 
of the recomendation, expressive of their cor- 
dial approval of the measure, as being in per- 
fect accordance with benevolence and justice, 
and assuring me that they-stood ready to cheer- 
fully comply, at any moment, with such a rea- 
sonable arrangement and requisition, The 
fact is, I have not had for the last six or eight 
years any serious fears of the existence of in- 
surmountable difficulties in the way of assimi- 
lating, in due time, the manners and customs of 
our aboriginal population to those of civilized 
life, and of bringing them, within a reasonable 
time, into a state of intelligent, loyal subjects 
of this Republic. * * * The fact is, it is 
most certainly and encouragingly approxima- 
ting consummation each successive year; of 
this, no one who has given proper attention to 
the matter will for a moment doubt. 

“T am yet to be convinced, however, of the 
existence of anything so peculiar in the condi- 
tion and dispositions of our aborigines, and in 
their relations to us, as to justify the adoption 
by this Government of a system of education 
and training for them differing from that neces- 
sary to be employed with the Americo-Libe- 
rians and their descendants, for the accom- 
plishment of the same results.” 

Again, under the head of “ Natives and 
Emancipated Immigrants Compared,” Govern- 
or Benson says: “I must confess, as an indi- 
vidual, that my fears and anxieties for the last 
five or six years have been, that the moral, in- 
tellectual, and industrial training of a majority 
of the immigrants who may arrive here from 
the United States, as well as that of our pos- 
terity bred and born in this country, will not 
keep pace with the advancement of the aborigi- 
nes in those elements of individual and nation- 
al greatness. In order to show that these fears 
and anxieties are not unfounded, I have only 
to state what is generally known in Liberia, 
that there are thousands of natives, living with- 
in the jurisdiction of this Republic, who are in- 
tellectually in advance of at least one-half of 
the immigrants that arrive here annually from 
the United States.” 

The Governor then declares that the natives 
produce most. He also expresses serious ap- 
prehensions that, unless good and vigorous 
laws are made for training up in the industrial 
arts “the Americo-Liberians and their descend- 
ants,” they may “live in idleness, luxury, and 
affluence,” and endeavor to make the aborigines 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” This 
he denominates “a dangerous line of demarca- 
tion, which should have no existence in Li- 
beria.” 

With what face, says the Courier and En- 
quirer, from which the above is taken, while 
the preceding facts are in view, can any man 
| advocate the reopening of the slave trade, on 
the plea of civilizing or elevating Africans ? 


THE IRON TRADE OF THE WORLD. 


According to the latest official and other re- 
liable accounts of the iron trade of different 
nations, the following interesting results have 
been ascertained. ‘They will, we are sure, be 
examined with attention by our readers, if only 
for the purpose of duly appreciating the value 
of the inexhaustible mines of Pennsylvania, 
ours being essentially a coal and iron State : 

Tons. 

- 3,585,906 
- 1,000,000 
- 650,000 
255,000 
300,000 
157,000 
22,500 
200,000 


England produced in 1855 

United States “ 1855 

France 1855 

| Belgium 1855 : 

Russia 1849 to 1851 - 

Sweden 1850 to 1852 - 

Norway 1855 

Austria “1847 

Prussia produced, per last official re- 
port - - - - - 

Other parts of Germany, per last offi- 
cial report - - : , - 

Elba and Italy, per last official report 

Spain, per last official report. - 

Denmark and other parts of Europe, 
per last official report - 


400,000 


200,000 
72,000 
27,000 


20,000 
Total - ; - 6,889,406 
The growth of American production has been 
about as follows : 
Tons 
In 1810 - 54,000 
In 1820 20,000 | In 1846- - 
In 1828 - 130,000 | In 1847 - 
In 1829 - - 142,000 | In 1855 - 
In 1830 - 165,000 

In 1782, the total quantity of hammered iron 
exported from England was 427 tons. In 1854, 
the total quantity of pig iron exported was 
293,000; of pnddled and rolled iron, 883,000 
tons. There are now in England 599 furnaces, 
with an average yield of six thousand tons per 
annum. Two hundred and thirty thousand men 
and two thousand steam engines are constantly 
employed in the manufacture. The value of 
the gross product is equal to $125,000,000. 

In the United States, twelve years ago, no 
iron rails were made. Two years ago, 135,000 
tons were manufactured. The product of the 
Lehigh iron region, in 1855, was 140,000 tons. 
The valley of the Schuylkill produces, annually, 
100,000 tons. The Susquehanna valley pro- 
duces 200,000 tons ; the valley of the Potomac, 
60,000 ; and the Southern States, 40,000. West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, produce 300,000 tons per annum. 
The aggregate valuation of our iron manufac- 
tures, by the return of 1855, was $50,000,000. 


Tons. 
315,000 
765,000 
800,000 
- 1,000,000 


In 1840- - 


Mr. Garrison does not agree with the goed 
opinion of the late Mr. Choate, now so com- 
mou. He says, in the Liberator : 

“ As a public speaker, we have seldom list- 
ened to one of any ——— for eloquence 
with less satisfaction. hether at the bar or | 





His gesticulations were a combination of trage- 
dy, comedy, and farce, his speeches distin- 


lant et dant “Gee tlomg, dud be pied Meh guished for labyrinthian verbosity, beyond all 


power of extrication. A more vicious style is 
not to be found in English history—inflated, 
disjointed, flashy, sophomorical, double and- 
twisted, helter-skelter, and whatever character- 
izes the ‘spread-eagle’ school. In this 

the difference between himself and Mr. Webster 
was almost infinite. How clear, forcible, terse, 
was every sentence uttered or recorded by the 
latter! How like a will-o’-th’-wisp was the 
former, whether with pen or tongue! Granted 
that he was remarkable for his literary, scho- 
lastic, and legal attainments—for his copious- 
ness of speech, exuberance of imagination, 
and power of persuasion—there is nothing to 
quote, nothing to remember, in any of his ora- 
torical efforts, because of endless circumlocu- 
tion and metaphysical cloudiness.” 

——>__ 

Commerce or CHarLestox.—The total value 
of the articles exported from Charleston during 
the second three months of 1859 amounts to 
$4,051,269, of which England took nearly three- 
fourths—Spain, Bremen, France, and Cuba, fol- 
lowing next in gradation. The total 
the articles im during the first three 


from this country, very much to the credit of 


on the platform, he was a professional Zouave. | S¢utleman esea 
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minished $1,903,581, and the imports $298,669. 
The total value of exports for the first six 
months of 1859 amounts to $10,006,101, and 
the value of imports fer the same period 
$829,583. 


FROM REV. J. G. FEE. 


Berra, Maison Co., Ky., July 7, 1859. 
The way still opens. A short time since, 
some twenty-three men, citizens of Estill 
eounty, in this State, sent me a written request 
to come and preach. I went, and found at the 
meeting-house a very encouraging congrega- 
tion. The slave power had got up a counter 
petition, praying me not to come. A committee 
was also appointed to request me not to preach, 
after I came on the ground. These twe last 
requests I ny declined, and went into 
the house, an to an audience which 
was very attentive and respectful. The Pro- 
Slavery men came in after the sermon, and 
endeavored to deter from further ing. 
} The friends present told them, in antnistakable 
terms, that I should have the privilege of speak- 
ing. 

Ubjection was then made to my using the 
meeting-house, the opposers arging that they 
had paid money towards its erection, and had 
the right to control its use. Our friends voted 
to have the meeting remove to the larger dwell- 
ing-house of one of their number. The people 
assembled there Saturday and on the Sabbath, 
in a beautiful grove. 

The opposition withdréw, leaving the friends 
of righteousness to hear in quietude. This they 
did, not from regard to right, but because the 
majority of the good citizens were determined 
to resist them, and maintain freedom of speech. 
This demonstration on the part of the slave 
power only served to show more fully the spirit 
and tendency of Slavery, that its supporters 
would not only enslave the black man, but the 
white man also. (ne very excellent man, after 
he had witnessed the conduct of the regular 
preacher of the place, and other Pro-Slavery 
citizens, said, “I have given the last dime to 
a Pro-Slavery preacher or to a Pro-Slavery 
candidate.” Manifest good was done. I do 
net think I have seen a more promising 
field in interior Kentucky. I trust God is open- 
ing an effectual door in our State. Pray for 
us.— American Missionary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—FROM REV. D. 

WORTH. 

New Satem, July 5, 1859. 
The friends of a pure Gospel will doubtless 
be gratified to learn that your missionaries on 
this Southern field are stil combating for light 
and truth, and that victory seems evidently in- 
clining to the side of right. Never was the 
prospect of ultimate success in the Old North 
State so gratifying as now. Near two years 
have elapsed since coming to the South, yet all 
is peace and quiet. I think I have fully de- 


have I spared that filthy narcotic, tobacco, the 
sin and shame of Southern habits. But, above 
all, the unparalleled wickedness and stupendous 
blasphemy of a man-stealing religion—one that 
converte Abraham into a slaveholder, and 
Paul into a slave-catcher—that professes to 
rely on inspiration for its authority, and on the 
Bible for its slave code—that makes long pray- 
ers on Sunday, and robs cradles and trundle- 
beds on Monday—which professes to love Jesus 
Christ with the whole heart, yet sells him for a 
good price into the cotton-feld or rice-swamp— 
the religion which sustains this “ huge infernal 
system for the destruction of men, soul and 
body,” I have denounced with whatever of zeal, 
or ability, or emphasis, I have been able to 
bring to the encounter. JI have put in circula- 
tion a large number of our standard Anti-Sla- 
very authors, so that my books are doing a 
work little inferior to the living preacher. This 
field of labor is destined to become one of great 
interest. We have had several cheering revivals 
through the past year, the fruits of which; we 
trust, will long appear. For all these mercies, 
we desire to feel humbly and truly thankful. 
May we have re and wisdom to improve all 
things right. Yours in Gospel bonds.— Ameri- 
can Missionary. 


— 


Propuce oF AcricuLtcre.—The following 
are the productions of the United States for 
the year ending June 1, 1850, as given by the 
United States’ Census of that year, with an es- 
timate of their value: 

Wheat, bushels - 100,485,944 $100,485,944 
Rye, do. 14,188,813 
Indiancorn,do. - 592,071,104 
Oats, do. - 146,584,179 
Rice, lbs. - 215,313,497 
Tobacco, lbs. - - 199,752,655 
Ginned cotton, bales 
of 400 Ibs. each - 
Wool, Ibs. 

Peas and beans, bu. 
Potatoes, Irish, do. - 
Potatoes, sweet, do. - 
Barley, do. - 
Buckwheat, do. - 8 
Orchard products - . . - 7,723,186 
Wine, gallons 221,249 221,249 
Market gardens” - - - - 5,280,030 
Butter, lbs. - 313,345,306 31,334,530 
Cheese, lbs. - 105,535,893 5,276,794 
Hay, tons - 13,838,642 
Clover seed, bushels 468,678 
Other grass seeds, 

bushels - - 
Hops, lbs. 
Hemp, tons - 

Flax, lbs. - . 
Flax seed, bushels 
Silk cocoons, lbs. -™ 
Maple sugar, lbs. - 
Cane sugar, hhds. 
of 1,000 lbs. 
Molasses, gallons - 
Beeswax & honey, 
Ibs. - - 


8,453,287 
236,828,441 


9 OFF OKs 
3,973,252 


2,469,093 
52,516,959 
9,219,901 
65,797,806 
38,268,148 
5,167,015 2,525,156 

‘ 


8,956,912 2,687,073 


74,072,790 
13,129,239 
4,604,950 
9,869,683 


9,567,037 


Vio 


1,410,934 


416,831 
3,497,020 
34,871 
7,709,676 
562,312 
10,843 
234,253,436 


416,831 
209,821 
3,487,100 
162,580 
562,312 


1,712,671 


O48 = 
247,577 


12,700,876 


9,903,080 
3,175,224 
14,853,790 3,713,447 
Grand total . - 715,929,311 
The above does not inclue the value for the 
year of the animals, such as horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine, grown on the soil. The “value of 
animals slaughtered " during the same year is 
reported in the census at $111,703,142. 


| table which will attract the attention of the 
reader. The wheat crop exceeds in value the 


and the corn crop overtops the whole. 
A True Romance.—A romance of real life | 
has been developed at New Orleans, in coanec | 
tion with the catastrophe at Lost Island, last | 
season, by which so many people were sudden. | 
iy overwhelmed by a flood. A middle-aged 
from the island, but su 
posed that bis wife and children perished. He 
was for months nearly insane with grief, bat | 
lately found consolation in the society of a| 
charming school teacher from the North, to | 
whom he offered his hand and fortune. He 
was accepted, and the wedding day was ap- 

inted, when he was surprised by a letter from | 
is lost wife, at Rio Janeiro. With one child, | 
she had floated into the Gulf on a piece of the | 
wreck of their house, and was picked up by a 
vessel, and taken to Rio, and her letter in | 
some way been so long delayed, that it pre- | 
ceded her arrival only a day or two. Whether 
the husband was more glad at the recovery of | 
his old wife, or sorry at the loss of his new one, | 
he alone knows, but he compensated the disap- | 
pointment of his affianced with a handsome | 
sum of money, and sent her home, and wel- 
comed his lost wife as if nothing bad happened 
to mar the joy of her return. 


Sr. Lovis.—We learn from our commercial | 
friends 
ment during the last five to | 


ciunati. The city has grown in size 
with wondrous rapidi 





Mexico, i 


clared the whole counsel of God on the great | 
sins of war, Slavery, and intemperance. Neither | 


4,306,269 | 


19,975,265 | 


110,709,136 | 


- e 
50,000 


There are some features of the foregoing | 


cotton erop, the hay crop surpasses the former, | 


| bring about disunion. 


give us all the law we need, at small 
and we hope to obtain that at the next session 


of Con 
| procectings of « + Convention’ held 
engaged in the Western trade, that St. | gress. The thse - 
in St. j w i 
Louis has made wonderful progress in improve- | people as a farce. Aer’ i 
‘and bide fair was scascely anybody left. The 
become the leading city of the West, or at least | was what folks call a ‘fizzle,’ of 
value of | © bave no rival for that position except Cin-| wretched description. 
own in size beyond all | ceptions, the ‘towns’ represen 
previous calculatious, building having gone on | clumps of adobe houses, with v 


aad | of all, if you desire 
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army supplies passing through the city. But 
the population of Missouri, southern Illinois, 
and tens and Nebraska, has increased great 
ly in the time specified, and St. Louis has in- 
creased in consequence. Another matter of 
considerable importance has added to the con- 
| sequence of the place. Before the period men- 
| tioned, the railroads of the West, by some mys 
terious agency, were all directed away from St. 
Louis, so that it was impossible to go there di- 
rect. All travellers and trade had to get to it 
by a roundabout way. The roads built since 
have changed all this. They now go to St. 
Louis from all directions, and the result is seen 
in the rapid increase of the city. But the 
place represents peculiarly the expansion of the 
river trade of the West. St. Louis is its main 
central depot, and with the settlement of Min 
nesota, Jowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, it goes on 
adding to its ar iy wae and commerce.— 
Philadelphia North American, 


Rev. Turoponk Parxer.—At a meeting of 
the Harvard ( Mass.) Divinity School on Tues: 
| day, the Rev. Mr. Conway, of Cincinnati, offered 
| the following resolution : 
| ™ Resolved, That the Association has heard 
| with deep regret of the failure, during the past 
year, of the health of the Rev. Theodore Parker ; 
and we hereby extend to him our heartfelt sym 
pathy, and express our earnest hope and prayer 

or his return, with renewed strength and heart 
unabated, to the post of duty which he has so 
long filled with ability and zeal.” 

Its passage was favored by Rev. Mr. Conway 
and Rev. J. Freeman Clarke, and was opposed 
by Rev. Dr. Burnap of Baltimore, Rev. Dr. 
Osgood of New York, Rev. Charles E. Ellis of 
Charlestown, Rev. Dr. Hedge, and Rev. Dr. 
Gannett. There was a general manifestation of 
sympathy with Mr. Parker in his present con 
dition of bodily health, while, at the same time, 
disapprobation of his present theological posi 
tion was decidedly expressed. The resolution, 
however, was finally practically rejected by an 
adjournment of the meeting without action 
thereon. 





Aw Episcoran CLERGYMAN In THE MormMoN 
| TempLe.—There could scarcely be a plainer 
roof of the advance of liberty and neil order 
in Utah than the fact that the Rev. Mr. Vox, 
Episcopal ee of the army at Fort Lara- 
mie, had preached in the famous Mormon Tab- 
ernacle, and Bishop Kimball and Brigham 
Young delivered addresses at the close of the 
discourse, Everything was pleasant and har 
monious. lt was currently reported that not a 
few of the Mormons were recovering from their 
delusion, and were likely openly to express 
their awakened disbelief in the tenets and their 
disapproval of the practices of Mormonism. 


Richard Cobden, the Englishman, ina speech 
at Liverpool since his return from this country, 
said : 

“ From the Spates I have had of ob- 
serving the tendency of opinion in America, I 
| come back with the belief that there is a more 
cordial feeling of attachment between the old 
pp and the new than the ordinary channels 
of public opinion enable us to appreciate. The 
Americans and the English seem to me to oc- 
cupy the same position to each other which it 
was stated Goldsmith had towards Dr. John 
son. The gruff old doctor liked to scold Gold 
smith himself, but would never allow anybody 
else to scold him without taking his part; and 
I have no doubt, from what I have seen in my 
travels in the United States, that were it possi- 
ble that England should find herself in a position 
where she was hard pressed by enemies in 
Kurope—give her a good cause, and give her 
a necessity for help, and I have no doubt in the 
world that nothing would prevent, in such an 
emergency, the great bulk of the population 
the United States hurrying to the rescue of the 
old mother country.” 

evinnisiliipinnatiaitts 

The death of Rufus Choate, though sudden, 
was not unexpected. His health had so long 
been precarious, that his recovery was ouly 
wuee for rather than anticipated. 

r. Choate was born at Ipswich, Mass., in 
October, 1799. He graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1819, and was a short time tutor in 
that institution, previous to commencing his 
| legal studies. He began the practice of his 
| profession at Danvers in 1824. The next year 
| he was sent to the Legislature, and in 1827 was 
. 

He represented the Es 





| elected to the Senate. 
sex district in Congress from 1832 to 1834, de 
clined a renomination, and removed to Boston, 
where he speedily took an eminent position at 
the bar. This field was the one most congenial 
to bis talents, and one in which his brilliant 
eloquence soon acquired a national reputation. 
He was chosen to the U.S. Senate in 184}, 
| to succeed Mr. Webster, whose unexpired term 
| he completed. He was one of the regents of 
| the Smithsonian Institution, but resigned about 
| two years ago, on account of his health. He 
| leaves a wife and several children. 


_- 

GeneraL Houston on Americaniaw.—The 
| following letter from General Houston appears 
|in the Galveston Union. The General declares 
that Americanism in Texas is dead and buried 

“Dear Sir: Since my reply to your letter, I 

have seen the letter referred to, [Gen. Houston's 
Independence letter of July 24, 1855,] and with 
| pleasure say to you, in return for your courtesy, 
| that I have not known, since 1855, of the ex 
istence of any organization in this State of the 
Know Nothing order, nor of any intention ever 
to revive it. For my own part, I am not in 
|favor of again agitating that or any other 
- It was stated, years since, that Know 


ism. 
Nothingism was dead, and I have so regard 
| “There are ‘isms’ of a most dangerous char- 
acter which threaten our safety as well as our 
| existence, to which I am unalterably opposed. 
| These are the ‘isms’ of Nullification, Seces 
| sion, and Disunion, and which are in vogue 
| with many men who claim to be friends of the 
South, but are in reality demagogues, who live 
on agitation, hoping to be elevated by the con 
fusion of the times. Many of these are prom 
inent advocates for reopening the African slave 
trade, than which no greater evil is to be ap 
prehended to the South. If this were once 
done, the South would be overrun by African 
| barbarians, and our lives, and, what is worse, 


| 


| our homes and our families, would be subject 
| to their barbarities, and in no possible way ad 
| Vance our general or national prosperity. In 
my opinion, all these devices are intended to 
Hence, | am op 
to all ‘isms,’ and henceforth will rely for safety 
and free government upon the Constitution and 
the Union. They embrace all that can exist of 
freedom and regulative liberty among men. 
Under their protecting wgis, we can enjoy 
everything. Without them, the reflecting mind 
can expect copra be anarchy and ruin to the 
best hopes of mankind. 

“In , thine, truly, Sam. Hovsrox.” 


Anizoxa wot Reapy ror a Terarrorias. 
Goverxment.—A letter from Tubac, Arizona, 
to the St. Louis Republican, dated June 30th’ 
says: “ We are not for a Territori 
organization, and it is an imposition to ask it. 
Col. Bonneville, in his late visit to this region, 
took the census of the American population 
west of the Mesilla valley, and, by including 
overland mail stati made ont a total of a 
hundred and eighty! e 
at the extremity of the Territory is very small 
and poor, ignorant and rascally, as a general 
thing, There are a few exceptiona, bata 
few. A United States judicial district would 
expense, 


You will no doubt recei 

latel 
delegate to 
was regarded by the 
whole thi 


With two or 


h we idity. Trade there is very | thirty people, and they Mex 
active, in conseqaence of all the Missouri river | not over seventy American 
commerce, as well as that of the Great Plains, | of the Mesilin 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 4, 1859. 


A CARD. 


It is due to the subscribers of the National 
Era to state that the paper will continue to be 
edited and published under the provision made 
by its late editor and proprietor, in view of his 
intended absence in Europe. 

The Era will remain true to the principles it 
has always advocated. Writers of eminent 
ability will contribute to its editorial columns. 
Its literary department will be placed in able 
hands, and no effort will be spared to make the 
paper as nearly as possible what it has always 
been. 

The value of the National Era as the repre- 
sentative of free principles at the National Cap- 
ital, and to the family of its late editor as their 
only available means of support, makes it my 
imperative duty to continue its publication 
without interruption. 

Margaret L. Baivey. 

Washington, July 11, 1859. 
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POLITICAL TRACTS. 





We desire to call particular attention to the 
series of Political Tracts in course of publica- 
tion by the Republican Association of this city, 
and which have from time to time appeared iz 
the columns of the Era. Our next igsue will 
contain No. 4 of the series, entitled “The Slave 
Trade.” 

These Tracts are prepared with great care by 
gentlemen every way qualified for the duty as- 
signed them, and are issued under the supervis- 
ion of the Congressional Republican Executive 
Committee. They are compiled chiefly from 
Congressional and other official records, so that 
there is no possibility of the facts contained in 
them being refuted. 

Republicans everywhere should take imme- 
diate steps to have them very extensively circu- 
lated among the people. For price, &c., see 
advertisement in another column. 





MEXICO. 


The confiscation of the church property in 
Mexico by the decree of Jaurez, the chief of 
the Liberal party or Government, is a measure 
about as radical and revolutionary in its char- 
acter as would be the abolition of Slavery in the 
Southern States by the proclamation of Presi- 
dent Buchanan. It is believed to have been 
stimulated, if not suggested, by Mr. McLane, 
the American Minister, and has doubtless been 
sanctidéned by the Washington Cabinet. The 
church property of Mexico is valued at hun- 
dreds of millions, and bears to the aggregate 
wealth of that country a larger proportion than 
the value of the slaves in this country does to 
its total wealth. 

But there is not the slightest danger that 
Mr. Buchanan will apply his Mexican confis- 
cation policy to Slavery, and we have no inten- 
tion to frighten the slave interest by an intima- 
tion of that kind. If Mr. Buchanan has no 
friends in the South, he has none anywhere, 
and it is not at all probable that he will assail 
their interests as he has done those of the 
Northern people. 

There is, however, another class of the Democ- 
racy who may feel that this act of Catholic Church 
spoliation is a blow struck at them. The 
Catholics of this country may sing Te Deums 
over American victories at Buena Vista and 
Chapultepec, because they hope that such vic- 
tories may lead to large acquisitions of Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens ; but they wil! not be apt to 
celebrate the edict of Jaurez, by which their 
church is despoiled of her lands and goods 
which it has required three centuries and more 
to accumulate. 

Not only the lands, but the convents and all 
personal property of the church, have been ap- 
propriated to public uses. The monks and 
nuns are to be turned adrift upon the world, 
with a pittance of five hundred dollars, which 
will barely support them twelve months. 

A strong and powerful Government, in the 
full tide of success, might possibly carry out 
this radical revolution ; but that Jaurez, who is 
little more than titular President, with the Na- 
tional capital and the adjacent provinces in 
the possession of a rival claimant of the su- 
preme power, will be able to do so, is not proba- 
ble. If he succeed, and if he be an honest 
man, and appropriate the immense sums thus 
acquired to public purposes, to the construction 
of railroads and other works of internal im- 
provement, the act of spoliation will be justified 
by the world. To use a Jesuitical maxim, the 
end will in that event, justify the means. But 
we fear that the plunder of the church will only 
serve to aggrandize a faction, and that the Ad- 
ministration at Washington have sanctioned a 
fearful precedent of revolution to no useful end. 

seeghitpitiies 

Avevust Execrions.—Elections took place 
on Monday in Kentucky, Alabama, and Texas, 
for members of Congress and State officers ; 
and to-day elections take place in North Carolina 

The Op 
position, as usual, are sanguine of success in 
Kentucky, Teunessee, and North Carolina, 
but we suspect that their accustomed luck 
awaits them. In Kentucky, the Opposition 
richly deserve to be beaten, for, their despica- 
ble apestacy to the principles of Henry Clay, 
and we sincerely hope that not a man of them 


and Tennessee for similar purposes. 


will be elected to Congress, unless some one of 
them has preserved the faith of his fathers; but 
if there be such an exception to the general 
rule, we have not heard of it. In Tennessee 
and North Carolina a more honorable course 


has been pursued by the Opposition, They 


have not, so far as we have observed, taken the 
extreme Southern ground of insisting upon a 
slave code in the Territories, and have at the 
same time opposed the proposition to reopen 


the slave trade. 


served their ascendency. 


succeeded for the same reason. 


elements of opposition to the present party in 
power, in the support of common candidates for 
the office of President and Vice President in 
1860. The cry of union comes up from North 
and South, from Anti-Slavery Republicans and 
Pro-Slavery Americans. 
ed it as a singular feature of this negotiation 
for union, that the weaker party proposes as 
its ultimatum to the stronger, that the latter 
make a complete surrender of its name, its prin- 
ciples, and its preferences as to men. The Re- 
publican party is called upon to disband, to give 
up all its professions of opposition to Slavery 
and Slavery extension, and to unite cordially in 
the support of “conservative statesmen” of the 
old Whig school, for the offices of President and 
Vice President. On these terms, the magnani- 
mous Southern Opposition have agreed to over- 
look past offences, and possibly to divide the 
spoil with their Northern allies. 
tors on the part of the North have not respond- 
ed satisfactorily to these terms, but it cannot be 
denied that they have shown a most conciliatory 
disposition. They still profess to be opposed to 
the extension of Slavery, but they are willing 
to waive the assertion in the platform of the 
right of Congressional legislation, and to fall 
back upon popular soverignty. They agree, at 
the same time, to support for the office of Pres- 
1 
down by himself in a long letter to the public, 
entirely ignores the Slavery question, and de- 
nounces the agitation of the subject as perni- 
cious. 


cede nothing, but, on the contrary, take a de- 
cided step in the opposite direction. 
no longer satisfied with non-intervention by 
Congress with Slavery in the Territories. They 
now demand a slave code for the Territories, 
and only fall short of the most ultra demands 
of the Southern fire-eaters in not insisting upon 
the revival of the African slave trade. 


garded as the most liberal portion of the South- 
ern people, have assumed this ultra Pro-Slavery 
position distinctly, and they are now urging it 
strenuously upon the attention of the public- 
Their candidate for Governor, and their leading 
organs, the Louisville Journal and Frankfort 
Commonwealth, insist that the right of holding 
slaves in the Territories must be upheld by 
Congress and by all departments of the Fed- 
eral Government, although the whole body of 
the people may be desirous of excluding the 
institution. 


prising, and leading organ of the Southern Op- 
position, has also, within a few days, taken 
similar ground, and insisted on it with the zeal 
of a genuine Slavery propagandist. 
ginia Opposition, during the late contest for 
the office of Governor, refrained from taking 
this ultra position, and it is not a little singular 
that it should do so after the immediate tempta- 


The Black Democracy in 

these States monopolize all the ultraism, but 
* we fear that on that account they have pre- 
It is to be feared, 
also, that the Opposition in Kentucky have 


UNION OF THE OPPOSITION. 
Great efforts are being made to unite all the 


But we have remark- 


The negotia- 


dent an old line Whig, whose platform, as laid 


The Southern Opposition, on their part, con- 


They are 


The Opposition in Kentucky, heretofore re- 


The Richmond Whig, another able, enter- 


The Vir- 


tion to make professions of devotion to Slavery 
has passed by. The fact, however, indicates 
the growing popularity in the South of Mr. 
Wise’s new dogma of Congressional protection 
to Slavery in the Territories. In North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, we have yet seen no évi- 
dence of the reception of the slave code theory. 
It is highly ereditable to the Opposition in those 
States that they have kept aloof from it. But 
we fear the effect of the example of Kentucky 
and Virginia. In the Gulf States, the Opposi- 
tion demand a slave code, and in one instance 
a prominent Know Nothing candidate for Con- 
gress, Mr. Judge, of Alabama, avows himself 
in favor of reviving the slave trade. 
Such, then, are the elements of Southern 
Opposition, with which it is proposed to unite 
the Northern Republicans. It is almost super- 
fluous to say that the idea of uniting such 
elements is preposterous. They have no ob- 
jects in common. The Republicans desire to 
exclude Slavery from the Territories. The 
Southern Opposition desire to establish Slavery 
in the Territories. No two principles could be 
more antagonistic ; and yet the question of the 
extension or non-extension of Slavery is the 
great question of the day. | 
Heretofore the Republicans have been called 
upon to waive a distinct assertion of their Anti- 
Slavery ereed, and to unite with those who pro” 
fessed indifference on the subject. But to 
unite with the Southern Opposition, upon the 
basis of their recent avowals, the Republicans 
must not only cease to be Anti-Slavery—they 
must become Pro-Slavery, they must pledge 
themselves to protect Slavery in the Territories, 
as an indispensable condition to secure the co- 
operation of the Southern Opposition. 
The above statement of the case, which we 
have made without the slightest attempt at ex- 
aggeration, should, we think, satisfy every in- 
telligent man in the country of the folly of the 
proposed union of the Northern Republicans 
with the Southern Opposition. 
It is evident that the Southern Opposition 
are determined to take care of themselves, re- 
gardless of their old conservative creed and 
their reputation for consistency. They have 
determined to secure, if possible, the control 
of the State Governments, and of the Federal 
representation, not by adhering to the conser- 
vative principles of Henry Clay, but by pro- 
fessing a more thorough and wncompromising 
devotion to Slavery than the Slave Democracy 
By taking this course, they have 
broken the last link which bound them to the 
Anti-Slavery Opposition of the North; and 
those Northern men who are willing to unite 
with the ‘Southern Opposition, with its de- 
mand for Congressional protection to Slavery 
in the Territories, must cease to be neu- 
tral, as Messrs. Fillmore, Winthrop, and men 
of that stamp claim to be; they must stand 
pledged to protect Slavery, and abolish the 
“ unfriendly legislation” of the Territories. 
We are free to admit that it is highly desira- 
ble to conciliate the Northern Opposition who 
stand outside of the Republican party, and to 
secure their co-operation. But even this end 
may be sought at too great a sacrifice. The 
Republicans in several of the States have al- 
ready made advances which seem to amount 
to an abandonment of their distinctive principle 
of Slavery restriction. They have, to say the 
least, waived the assertion of that principle, 
and relied upon popuiar sovereignty to secure 
the end they have in view. We commented, 
two weeks ago, on this real or apparent lapse 
of our friends, and we now reiterate, that, in 
our judgment, the wiser course and the truer 


themselves. 





oe 


Tue Meruopists axp Stavery.—A number 
of the Methodist Episcopal clergymen have 
published a circular to their denomination, re- 
counting the history of the church as connected 
with Slavery, and stating that they “felt that 
— at 

onference, 
which takes place at Buffalo, May Ist, 1860, a 
disciplinary rule, by which all slaveholders shall 
be declared ineligible to membership in the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh. Slavery is deeply 
cursing our nation, and its malign influence is 
not less deadly upon the charch of God; and 
we feel it our duty, as much as in us lieth, to 
remove this curse, and to wipe away this re- 
proach from the otherwise pure escutcheons of 
They desire, there- 
fore, that memorials on the subject be sent to 


it is our bounden duty to secure, if 
the next session of our General 


our common Methodism.” 


the Conference. 





The Springfield Lepublican modifies a state- 
ment which we copied from its columns, thus : 
a mild 
youth, who keeps a yacht, and not the elder. 
who keeps a newspaper, whe has been in Bos- 


“It is the young James Gordon Bennett, 











course would have been the broad assertion of 
the constitutional right of Slavery restriction, 
but waiving its application to the Territories, 
except in cases where it becomes indispensable 
to the establishment of Freedom. This would 
be the true ground of a compromise, and ought 
to be satisfactory to all who are opposed to 
the extension of Slavery. 

The Northern Whig and American Opposi- 
tion profess to be opposed to the ex’ension 
of Slavery, and they have.mnever, that we are 
aware, denied the power of Congress to ex- 
clude Slavery. They therefore can stand on 
the ground we have indicated. 

The Anti-Slavery Democracy, of the school 
of Mr. Hickman, might have more difficulty, 
"as they profess, we believe, to hold to the doe- 
trine of popular sovereignty in its utmost lati- 
tude. But they have the alternatives before 
them, either to join the Republicans in electing 
a President pledged to encourage the spirit of 


———— 
electing a President pledged to encourage the 
spirit of Slavery Propagaudism. Each of these 
parties claim the right of Congressional inter- 
vention, the one for the protection and the 
other for the exclusion of Slavery. 
us that no Anti-Slavery Democrat, however 
wedded to his theory of popular sovereignty, 
could hesitate in prefering the Republican to 
the Sham Democratic party. The Americans 
and Whigs, for like reasons, and for the stronger 
reason that they admit the right of Slavery re- 
striction, but deny its expediency, must vote 
with the Republicans in such a contest. 
Here we have two elements of Opposition to 
conciliate, the Americans and the Free Soil 
Squatter Sovereignty Democrats. Both agree 
with the Republicans, they say, in desiring the 
establishment of Freedom in the Territories. 
One of them admits and the other denies the 
right of Congressiénal intervention. The Re- 
publicans assert the power, but are willing to 
waive its exercise for almost all the Territories 
On the other hand, the 
Sham Democracy claim the right and the duty 
of Congressional intervention for the protection 
of Slavery in the Territories. Can these parties 
for a moment doubt where the path of duty lies, 
in such circumstances ? 
But it will be said that these wings of the Op- 
position will not be compelled to choose be- 
tween the alternatives presented in the Anti- 
Slavery-intervention Republican, and the Pro- 
Slavery-intervention Democratic tickets. The 
Free-Soil Democrats may vote for Mr. Douglas, 
on his platform of squatter sovereignty ; and 
the “ Americans” may have a separate ticket 
of their own, with some conservative Whig as 
their standard bearer ; or these elements of Op- 
On the latter supposition, 
it is clear that they will constitutue a Northern 
sectional party, with no strong bond of union | those gentlemen did not express themselves in 
or brilliant prospect of success. 
Southern Democracy nor the Southern Opposi- 
tion can support Mr. Douglas as the representa- 
tive of popular sovereignty. Both parties in the 
South are pledged and committed against that 
doctrine, and both have indulged freely in 
abuse of Mr. Douglas. No Southern State ex- 
cept Maryland can be carried, and in none of 
them can a respectable vote be polled for can- 
didates representing such principles. 
In the free States, their prospects would not 


A “ National” Demo- | * we aa 
dependent, and patriotic men from association | 


with a party who threaten to become traitors | 
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now in the Union. 


position may unite. 


be a great deal better. 
eratic ticket would be in the field, backed by 
thirteen slave States, upon which it could cal- 
culate with certainty, and upon Maryland with 
It would be weak in the free 
States, it is true, with its Pro-Slavery creed and 
candidates, but it would be strong enough to 
paralyze the Douglas sectional faction in every 
free State—even in Illinois. 
If these parties, instead of uniting, run sepa- 
rate tickets, the case will be still worse with 
them. They will draw off a few thousand votes 
from the great parties in the free States, but 
neither of them can carry a State. 
chances will be hopeless, and the masses of | | 
men will follow the standards of one or the 
other of the great parties, to the neglect of the 
small factions. 
In the above speculations we have taken it 
for granted that Mr. Douglas and his principles 
will be thrown overboard by the Charleston 
Nothing is more certain in the 
future than that this will take place, or else the 
Convention will break up and scatter the party 
into fragments. There is not the remotest prob- 
ability that the South will accept either Mr. 
Douglas or his platform. 
cept him, it will be on their own terms, and he 
must in turn repudiate his platform, and ac- 
cept the doctrine of Congressional intervention 
for the protection of Slavery in the Territories ; 
and standing on that platform, Mr. Douglas 
will at once be shorn of his Northern strength. 
Apart from the stern- determination of the 
Southern “ Democracy” to exorcise the de- 
mon of popular sovereignty frcm the party, 
there are other obstacles of a personal nature 
which stand in the way of Mr. Douglas. 
The South claims the candidate for the next 
term, and she has a host of proud, ambitious 
aspirants for the place, who concur in nothing 
so much as in the determination to unhorse 
Mr. Douglas, and if possible drive him from the 
party. Jefferson Davis, Wise, Toombs, Hun- 
ter, Mason, Stephens, Brown, and others, have 
determined that Mr. Douglas shall no longer 
lead the party in any capacity. They have not 
repented or relented in their hostility to him, 
which was manifested at the last session of 
Congress, and he deceives himself if he hopes 
They hate him as much for his 
ambition as for his popular sovereignty, and 
they regard either as unpardonable. 


probability. 


Convention. 


to be forgiven. 


Southern 


College. 
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Freedom, or to join the Black Democracy in 


A MEMENTO 


death. He 
America, an 


veracity and 


a 





Opposition. 


OF JOHN 





It seems 


Neither the 


If, however, they ac- 


The Republicans can make no compromise 
or concession of principles or of candidates 
which would secure the co-operation of the f 
If the South, of all par- 
ties, repudiate Douglas and popular sovereign- 
ty, it will for a greater reason repudiate a party 
which has Freedom for its sheet anchor. 
us therefore stand by our principles. 
assert the principle of Congressional interven- 
tion for Slavery restriction ; but, in the spirit ot 
concession, let us waive the needless applica- 
tion of it to the Territories. This practical 
compromise, while it involves no sacrifice of 
principle, will conciliate all who are_not really 
Pro-Slavery in feeling. 


WESLEY IN 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


of <j oe 


Wesley. 


By the following statement from a North 
Carolina religious journal, it will be seen that 
they have in that State a small telescope and 
electrical machine, which were once the prop- 
erty of John Wesley. 
Conference ‘having formally repudiated Mr. 
Wesley’s Anti-Slavery creed, and denounced 
it as heretical, fanatical, and, for aught we know, 
diabolical, we are quite surprised that any 
member of the church in that region should 
still venture to cherish anything as a memento 
of the great abolitionist father of the church. 
The fact is not so stated, but we may take it 
for granted that the precious relics were merely 
used by Mr. Wesley in his researches into physi- 
cal nature. The telescope, which is now so 
prized by our North Carolina friends, cannot 
be the moral instrument through which he 
read the heavenly laws, and proclaimed to the 
world that “ Slavery is the sum of all villainies.” 
The following is the article referred to: 
“ An interesting memento of John Wesley was 
recently presented to the trustees of Trinity 
It consists of a telescope and an elec- 
trical machine which were once the property 
of Wesley. Their history is briefly this: A 
Mr. Draper, in England, was a personal friend 
and relative of John Wesley, and procured 
these instruments from him not long before his 
= them to his son, who came to 
is known to the whole country as 
Prof. Draper, a gentleman of unquestionable 
great scientific attainments. 
“ When Prof. Draper resigned his chair in 
Hampden Sidney College several 
for the purpose 
the University of New Yor 
ues to hold with honor, he disposed of a set of 
apparatus to Samuel L. Venable, 
has for years been 
male Academy. 


The North Carolina 


’ 


incipal of the Oxford Fe- 
he statements of Prof. Dra- 
per to Mr. Venable, and to others, place it be- 
yond question, that these instruments were 
once the property of 
“Our readers will recollect that a friend 


Their 


Let us 


years ago, 
rofessorship in 
which he contin- 


to 
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Cc 
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Let 


who 


of the founder of Methodism. The teleseope 
is not large, but is in good order, and jaan ex- 
cellent instrument for its size ; the 
machine derives its only interest from its asso- 
ciations, and both will be admitted to have a 
value in the estimation of Methodists of North 
Carolina, far beyond their commercial or scien- 
tific worth.” — 


hearts of the South can never submit to the 
rule of the Black Republicans. The humble 
classes, the poor whites of the sand hills, the 
mechanics, and shop-keepers, and small farm- 
ers, might submit, but high-born gentlemen, 
such as Davis and Barksdale, of Mississippi, 


the intimation of the States. 
can rule, the difficulty can be settled easily and 


country where their blood will be better appre- 
ciated. The States says: 


an immense interest in the Union. 
not recover from the damage which she would 
receive by a subversion of our system, perhaps, 
for a century. She is now developing her re 
sources in the most salutary manner. 
is hastenin 


of railroads, connecting her fine harbors with the 
West and Northwest, cannot fail to accomplish 


short, she has every reason to be tolerably well 
satisfied with the present, and hopeful for the 
future, if she be let alone. 


the view that is entertained by Senator Davis 
and Mr. Barksdale, who, at one time, were 
considered ultraists. They are well disposed to 
remain in the Union, if the Constitution shall 
be fairly interpreted and faithfully administered. 
But in the recent Mississippi State Convention, 


whispers as to what they were 
in the eveut of the triumph of 
canism in 1860. They but give utterance to 
the sentiment of every true Southron, when 
they declared that submission to its rule was an 
impossibility. 
dearer than interest, and a glorious death prefer- 
able to an ignoble life.” 


quiescence in the demands of Slavery. 


THE DOSE TOO NAUSEOUS TO STICK. 


port of the Exeter Halli philanthropists for the | 
Presidency. To bolster up this puerile and | 
despicable fabrication, they quote an article | 
from the London News, in which respectful al: | 


ed stranger, and a probable or possible candi- 
date for the Presidency. There are fools in the | 
South who will be gulled by this silly and con- | 
temptible story, but we are gratified to perceive | world is now told; and, let us add, well told. 
that the pill is too nauseous to stick. The : . : 
Cumberland (Md.) Civilian and Telegraph thus 
disposes of it : 


an editorial article, under the caption; ‘ Seward 
Nominated for President by Exeter Hall,’ in 


spect to the future security of the 
recommendations of Democracy as a pleasant 
and reliable antidote. In this, we humbly con- 
ceive, there is neither wit nor wisdom—good 
sense, sound sense, hard sense, common sense, 
or any kind of sense, except a species of non- 


trans-Atlantic visit has been literally-fulfilled 


—_———— 


ectrical 


orth Carolina Advocate. 





are sure that the friends of the most popular of 
American poets, even if possessing other por 
traits of him, will be pleased to add this like- 
ness of the man as he is, in the maturity of his 
features and expression. 





THE REVIEW. 





THE WELL-BORN DISUNIONISTS. 
The Washington States thinks the well-bérn 


ever! But, after all, there is consolation in 
If it is only the 


igh bloods who cannot broek Black Republi- 


uietly. They can sell out, and retire to some 


“Tt would be idle to deny that the South has 
She could 


The day 
when she is to enter — a high 


ommercial career. The extended net work 


uch a result in less than a score of years. In 


“This, as we understand, is something like 


repared to do 
Biatk Republi- 





In well-born hearts, honor is | 





This threat of disunion is kept prominently 
n view by the States, on the miscalculation | 
hat the North will be terrified by it into ac: | 
But it | 


3 ammunitien wasted. It will repel honest, in- | 


f turned out of oftice. 





| 
| 


The official organ and the Douglas organ | 


have sedulously co-operated in endeavoring to | manhood, will gladly follow where he leads, who, 
make the South believe that Mr. Seward went 


to Europe to procure the nomination and sup: | 


usion is made to Mr. Seward as a distinguish 





“Tn the States of the 19th instant there is 


which there are ‘ painful ee with re- 
nion,’ and 


sense. It makes the wonderful announcement 
that its prediction in regard to Mr. Seward’s 


within the brief period of six weeks, and that it 
is ominious of danger to the liberties of this 
people. Henceforth the States must be regard- 
ed as gifted with prophetic ken, but the coun- 
try has only the poor consolation to know that 
it prognosticates only evil, and evil continually, 
if Democracy is not permitted to retain the 
seals of power and place to protect the odorifer- 
ous African from the invading philanthrophy 
of his pale-faced worshippers residing just on 
the other side of Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
thing which seems to have awakened and con- 
firmed the apprehension of the fulfilment of 
its prophecy, is an article in the London News, 
which is said to be the ‘ recognised organ of 
the Foreign and British Anti-Slavery Society.’ 
The News says, ‘it is understood that Mr. Sew- 
ard is to be the Free-Soil candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, and probably 
the first Anti-Slavery President. Immediately 
thereupon, the States commences its doleful 
whines about the ‘great aid and comfort’ which 
this ‘explicit’ and ‘authoritative ’ endorsement 
of the News is likely to afford Mr. Seward. 
This journal, it seems, has become exceedingly 
jealous and fearful of foreign influence of late. 
he mere endorsement of Mr. Seward as the 
next Free-Soil candidate for the Presidency, by 
the News, causes it to tremble wish fear, and 
distrust the future of the Union. We cannot, 
however, regard the States as serious in this 
matter. It look§ to us very much like a species 
of buncombe which is intended to increase and 
strengthen Southern prejudice on the Slavery 
question, and knit the interests of the South 
and the Democratic party together. This is 
too plain not to be seen through. It is an old 
game, and has been so often played, that it is 
an insult to the intelligence of the people to 
offer to play it again. It is a favorite game, 
too, with the Democracy, which ‘believes no 
imposture too monstrous for the public credu- 
ity ;’ and if once relinquished, it’s occupation’s 
gone. We are not surprised, therefore, that it 
clings to it with such deathlike tenacity.” 

Is Mr. Bucnwanan in THE FieLtp? — The 
Pittsburgh Post, a few days ago, formally nom- 
inated Mr. Buchanan for the Presidency. 
The Constitution, however, as formally declares 
that Mr. Buchanan will not be a candidate, 
But the surest way to obtain a coveted prize is 
not alWays to declare one’s eagerness to have 
it. The ladies never desire to marry, yet they 
often yield to the demands of destiny and the 
calls of duty. Cvzesar refused the crown more 
than once, and yet suffered himself to be over- 
persuaded. Mr. Buchanan has more than once 
declined a renomination, which has not yet 
been offered him by any competent authority ; 
but he would not be so cruel as to turn his back 
upon his friends, supposing them unable to 
agree at Charleston upon an untried man. Not 
he. In this connection, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune says : 


“ Subscriptions, professedly voluntary, but 
really compulsory, for the Pittsburgh Post, have 
been taken up in the Departments, since that 
enterprising journal nominated Buchanan. 
What will the Constitution do or say now?” 


Whether this proceeding in behalf of the 
Pittsburgh paper has had anything to do with 
the Constitution’s prompt denial that the 
President gives countenance to the effort to put 
him in nomination, we are unable to say. But 
it is natural that the official organ shoulld re- 
gard the Departments in Washington as its 
private manor, and look upon the Post as a law- 
less poacher. 





New Portrait or Loncre.tow.—Mr.C. H. 
Brainard, 7 Tremont Row, Boston, has just pub- 
lished a large lithographed head of the poet 
Longfellow, drawn by T. D'Avignon, from a da- 
guerreotype by Whipple & Black. The like- 
ness is good, and the head very striking and 
effective. In his treatment of the subject, Mr. 
D’ Avignon has shown himself a master of the 
crayon, an artist of true taste and feeling. The 
head is boldly yet gracefully handled, well 
modelled, without pettiness of detail, the hair 
flowing careless, and the intent earnest expres- 





considerable care, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it one of the best books for the use of 
beginners that we have ever seen. 
rangement is admirable, and the definitions 
concise. There are no leading questions, but 
questions enough to direct the child’s attention 
to the important points. 
cises, in analysis and synthesis, and in discus- 
sion of the idioms of our language. 
is attractive in size and dress; and, with such 
a book, a competent teacher, and an ordinarily 
active brain, we cannot conceive how grammar 
should fail to be interesting. 


M.T. Ciceronis de Officiis, Libri tres 


information ; but certainly they were very for- 
tunate in having a fine edition of Cicero pre- 
pared for their edification, and the young peo- 


yG , Etymology and Syntax Abridged 
trom the octavo edition of the “ English Language in 
its E’ements and Form:.”’ Designed for general use 
in common schools. By William C. Fowler, late Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. For sale by Taylor & 
Maury, Washington, D.C. 


We have examined this little volume with 


The ar- 


It is rich in exer- 


Lastly, it 





With maginal 
analysis and an English commentary. Edited for the 
Syrdies of the University Press, by the Rev Hubert 
Ashton Holden, M. A , Vice Principal of Cheltenham 
College, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
Coliege, Cambridge. First American edition, correct- 
ed and enlarged, by Charles Anthon, LL. D., Profes- 
sor of Greek in Columbia College New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1859. For sale as above. 


Who the Syndies of the University Press 
may be, we have not yet received satisfactory 


ple of America are still more fortunate in 
having a Mr. Anthon, who touches nothing 
which he does not adorn, to enlarge and im- 
prove it. The text is clear and inviting. The 
marginal analysis will be found very service- 
able in following the line of the author's 
thought. The notes are copious to an extent 
which cannot but be delightful to the eyes of 
schoolboys, but perhaps no more so than the 
elucidation of the text demands. 

Popular Geology. A Series of Lectures read before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. With De- 
scrip:ive Sketches, from a Geologist’s Portfolio. By 
Hugh Miller. With an introductory resume cf tho 
progress of geological science within the last two 
yea s, by Mrs. Miller. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New 


York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George 8. Blan- 
chard. 1859. For sale as above. 


Those who know, and who does not? the 
schools in which, and the schoolmasters by 
whom, Hugh Miller was trained up to a royal 


alas! will lead us no more. The weary feet 
have ceased from their journey. The aching 
brain is at rest, and forever. Nay, rather, the 
feet, no longer weary, wander delighted over 
the hills of heaven ; and the tireless brain, beat- 
ing every hour with added vigor, dwells with 
unceasing joy on the wonderful works of God. 

A good and great man, “ being dead, yet 
speaketh” in this volume, which comprises his 
last efforts. All that he will ever tell us in this 


Over the rugged, sharp outlines of science he 
has thrown the sunshine of poesy, and presents 
a landscape on which the eye loves to dwell. 
Now he shows us “headland jutting out be- 
yond headland into some rich plain, traversed 
by trim hedgerows and green lanes; or some 
picturesque cottage, overhadowed by its gnarl- 
ed elm, rising in some bosky hollow at the 
foot of the swelling bank, or weather-stained 
precipice, beneath which the restless surf once 
broke against the beach.” 

Now he takes us down into “deep caverns in 
which the billows had toiled for ages, but are 
now silent, save when the drop tinkles from 
above into some cool cistern half hidden in the 
gloom of the interior; and over projecting but- 
tresses of rock, perforated often at their bases 
as if by Gothic archways, and thickly mantled 
over by liverworts, green and gray, the birch 
hangs tremulous from above, or the hazel 
shoots out its boughs of brighter green, or the 
mountain ash hangs its scarlet berries.” 

Now, with a sweep of that majestic wand, we 
are borne back into the far-off past. We look 
upon Loch Katrine and Ben Lomond, and see 
them glittering “in the sunshine, in their coats 
of dazzling white, from their summits half-way 
down to their bases. There are extended forests 
of the native fir on the lower plains, mingled 
with the slimmer forms and more richly-tinted 
foliage of the spruce pine. On the upper 
grounds, thickets of stunted willows and strag- 
gling belts of diminutive birches skirt the 
ravines and water-courses, and yellow mosses 
and gray lichens form the staple covering of the 
humbler hill-sides and the moors. But the dis- 
tinctive feature of the country is its glaciers. 
Fed by the perpetual snows of the upper heights, 
the deeper valleys among the mountains have 
their rigid ice-rivers, that in the narrower friths 
and lochs of the western and northern coasts 
shoot far out, mole-like, into the tide. And, lo! 
along the shores, in sounds and bays never yet 
ploughed by the keel of voyager, vast groups of 
icebergs, that gleam white to the sun, like the 
sails of distant fleets, lie moveless in the calm, 
or drift slowly along its rippling tide-ways. Nor 
is the land without its inhabitants, though man 
has not yet appeared. The colossal elephant, 
not naked and dingy of coat, like his congener 
but shaggy, with long red hair, 
browses among the woods. There is a strong” 
limbed rhinoceros wallowing in yonder swamp, 
and a herd of reindeer cropping the moss high on 
the hill-side beyond. The morse is basking on 
that half-tide skerry; and a wolf, swept sea- 
wards by the current, howls in loud terror from 
yonder drifting ice-floe.” 

Again he walks with us by the wrecks of un- 
known continents, the beds of nameless rivers, 


.of the tropics, 


in the woods of cycles ago. ** Brown cones and 
withered spiky leaves strew the ground; and 
scarce a hundred yards away, there is a noble 
Avancarian, that raises, sphere-like, its proud 
head more than a hundred feet over its fellows, 
and whose trank, bedewed with odoriferous bal- 
The calm stillness of 
the air makes itself faintly audible in the drowsy 
hum of insects ; a gorgeous light-poised dragon 
fly settles for a moment on one of the lesser 
ferns, and a small insectivorous creature, scarce 
larger than a rat, issues noiselessly from its 
hole, and creeps stealthily towards it. But there 
is the whirr of wings heard overhead, and, lo! 
a monster descends, and the little mammal 
starts back into its hole. ‘Tis a winged dragon 
of the Oolite, a carnivorous reptile, keen of 
eye and sharp of tooth, and that to the head 
and jaws of the crocodile adds the neck of a 
bird, the tail of an ordinary mammal, aad that 
floats through the air on leathern wings. 

“ But hark! What sounds are these? Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, crash, crash. Tree-fern and 
club-moss yield to the force and momentum of 
some immense reptile, and the colossal Iguano- 
don breaks through. He is tall as the tallest 
elephant, but from tail to snout greatly more 
than twice as long; bears, like the rhinoceros, 
a short-horn on his snout; and has his jaws 
thickly implanted with saw-like teeth. But, 
though formidable from his great weight and 
strength, he possesses the comparative harm- 
lessness of the herbivorous animals; and, with 
no desire to attack, and no necessity to defend, 
he moves slowly onward, deliberately munch- 
ing, ashe passes, the succulent stems. The 


sam, glistens to the sun. 





And now we 


white. The shores 
pearl—the whorled 
lus; and amid the 
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head raised, and a 


escope—is another 


comes on, and the 


ungenial reptile. 


lighted track, and 
gloom.” 


fascination. 


lion years ago. 
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the distinctness of 
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scarce more fixed 


clouds of ashes. 
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sion finely rendered. We have been very fa- 
vorably impressed with this work of art, and we 


sun is fast sinking, and, as the light thickens, 
the reaches of the neighboring river display 





Takine iy Sain 
letter only five colamns in length! What does 


their frequent dimples, and ever and.anon'Toae 


sealy backs afe raised over its surface. Its 
numerous crocodileans are astir; and now they 
quit the stream, and we see its thick hedge-like 
lines of equisetacee open and again close, as 
they rustle through, to scour, in quest of prey, 
the dark meadows that line its banks. There 
are tortoises that will this evening find their 
protective armor of carapace and plastron all 
too weak, and close their long lives of centu- 
ries. 
shore, and see the ground-swell breaking white 
in the calm against ridges of coral scaree less 


saunter downwards to the 


are strewed with shells of 
Ammonite ‘and the Nauti- 


gleam of ganoidal scales, 


reflected from the green depths beyond, we may 
see the phosphoric trail of the Belemnite, and 
its path is over shells of strange form and name. 
“But, lo! yet another monster. 
like form, surmounted by a crocodilean head, 
rises high out of the water within yonder coral 
ledge, and the fiery, sinister eyes peer inqui- 
tingly round, as if in search of prey. The body 
is but dimly seen, but it is short and bulky, 


A snake- 


swan-like neck, and mount- 


ed on paddles instead of limbs ; so that the en- 

tire creature, wholly unlike anything which, 
now exists, has been likened to a boa constric;~ 
tor threaded through the body of a turtle. 
have looked upon the Plesiosaurus. And now, 
outside the ledge there is a huge crocodilean 


We 


monstrous eye, hugerthan 


that of any other living ereature—for it meas- 
ures a full foot across—glares upon the slim- 
mer and less powerful reptile, and in an instant 
the long neck and small head disappear. That 
monster of the immense eye—an eye so con” 
structed that its focus can be altered at will, 
and made to comprise either near or distant 
objects, and the organ itself adapted either to 
examine microscopically or to explore as a tel- 


bepaddled reptile of the sea, 


the Ichthyosaurus, or fishlizard. But the night 


shadows of the woods and 


rocks deepen ; there are uncouth sounds along 
the beach and in the forest; and new monsters 
of yet stranger shape are dimly discovered, 
moving amid the uncertain gloom. Reptiles, 
reptiles, reptiles—flying, swimming, waddling, 
walking—the age is that of the cold-blooded, 
And now the moon rises in 
clouded majesty ; and now her red wake bright- 
ens in one long strip of the dark sea; and we 
may mark where the Cetiosaurus, a sort of rep- 
tilean whale, comes into view as it crosses the 


is straightway lost in the 


Heaven be praised that Adam was not made 
till lizards and frogs had dwindled down to a 
respectable smallness. 

The world in her lusty youth, in her wild, 
dank, gigantic infancy, has for us a strange 
No fleecy cloud of a June morn- 
ing, floating through ever so blue a sky, inter- 
ests us so deeply as the scurrying cloud that 
hurled its drops, slant-wise, on the mud, a mil- 
Old things have passed away, 
andallthingshave become new. The giants that 
were on the earth in those days have died, body 
Trees have grown timid, and cling 
to the earth; but still that soft mud, changed 
by mysterious forces to unyielding rock, pre- 
serves the indentations of that passing shower, 
the foot-prints of those unwieldy giants, with 


yesterday. Just as clearly 


as we read the printed page, may we read the 
record of the rocks—records, perchance, of a 
world that lived, and moved, and had its being, 
before the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. 

One more extract must close our notice: 

“T dare not speak of the scenery of the pe- 
We may imagine, however, a dark at- 
mosphere of steam and vapor, which for age 
after age conceals the face of the sun, and 


light of moon or star never 


penetrates ; oceans of thermal water, heated in 


to the boiling point; low, 


half-molten islands, dim through the fog, and 


than the waves themselves, 


that heave and tremble under the impulsions of 
the igneous agencies; roaring geysers, that 
ever and anon throw up their intermittent jets 
of boiling fluid, vapor, and thick steam, from 
these tremulous lands ; and, in the dim outskirts 
of the scene, the red gleam of fire, shot forth 
from yawning cracks and deep chasms, and 
that bears aloft fragments of molten rock and 
All is fiery, and yet dark—a 
solitary hell, without suffering or sin.” 





The Eclectic Magazine for August, 1259. 
The plate of this number of Mr. Bidwell's 
popular Magazine is one of Sartain’s fine mez- 
zotints, copied from Harlow’s celebrated pic- 


Queen Catharine, originally 


published as an engraving, we believe, in Boy- 
dell’s splendid edition of Shakspeare. 


The 


of Queen Catharine is said 


to have been taken from Mrs. Siddons’s match- 


that part of the tragedy of 


It is a beautiful and eloquent 

Besides two or three heavier 
articles, the most prominent of which is the Re. 
view of Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures, from 
the North British Review, there are several in- 
teresting ones, such as “ Legends and Lyrics,” 
and “The Wanderer,” from the same Review ; 
Peasant Life in Russia, from the National Re- 
view; The Ascent of Monte Rosa, from the 
Eclectic Review ; a number of articles relating 
to Italy and the war—as the Roman Question, 
from Fraser's Magazine; Ituly seen through 
French Spectacles, from the Dublin University 
Magazine ; and the Austrians and Italy, from 
the Eclectic Review. 
Duchess of Orleans, from Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, and some of the smallar pieces also, 
will be found quite qtunctine. 


The account of the 





Harper’s Magazine for August 
The August number of this beautiful and in 
teresting Magazine is before us, with its usual 
variety of interesting articles. 


.—Gov. Wise has written a 





Ricuarp Rusa.—The Wash- 


ington Constitution of Saturday evening an- 
nounces the death of Hon. Richard Rash, at 
Philadelphia, on Saturday morning, at an ad- 
vanced age. Mr. Rush was the sun of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Mr. Rush was —- 


by President ison, in 


1814, upon the resignation of Hon. William 
Pinkney, of Maryland. 
pointed Minister to England by President Mon- 
roe, and he afterwards published a volume of 
his “ Recollections at the Court of St. James.” 
In 1825, he was appointed Sec 
Treasury by John Quincy Adams, and made 
an elaborate report in favor of a protective 
tariff. He was afterwards nominated as a can- 
didate for the Vice Presidency on the same 
ticket with Mr. Adams, who was defeated for 


In 1817, he was ap- 


of the 
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’ HE WAR OF THE ROSES. 


for the parties in the civil feuds 


racy, the colors of the rai 


suggest that, in place of varietics 


which the several Democratie isms 


tobacco plant, or an oyster-shell. 
the President, with his Dred Scott 


have repudiated him, and would 


A white rose for the House of Lancaster and a 
red rose for the House of York served as badges 


of medieval 


England ; but in the free fight which now rages 
in the ranks of the ever-harmonious Democ- 
would not be 
sufficient to distinguish the combatants. We 


of the rose, 


the high contending parties substitute the plants 
or other productions peculiar to the sections in 


prevail. For 


instarce, Mr. Stephens, with his African slave 
trade, would of course adopt the cotton plant, 
as symbolic of his cause. Mr. Wise, with his 
slave code for the Territories, would take the 


We should 


be at a loss to suggest a badge to the friends of 


decision and 


Lecompton fraud. The people of his own State 


not tolerate 


the idea of his assuming to represent any of 
the great interests of agriculture, manufactures, 
or mining. Possibly, however, the whisky dis- 
tillery, in which his friends are peculiarly inter- 
ested, might furnish an appropriate symbol. 
But this point should not be decided without 
giving a fair hearing to the supporters of Mr. 


Douglas, who cherish an equal iaterest in that 


branch of home industry. 





Mixnesora Repusiican Pia 


vention of Minnesota, at St. Paul, 
ult. 


people. 
“2. Regarding Slavery as a gre: 


barbarism.’ 


religion or place of nativity; we 


citizens, whether by amendment 
Constitution, as in Massachusetts, 


cently proclaimed by the present 
tion. 


homes of freemen; ‘lands for 
versus niggers for the niggerless ;’ 


the last Congress. 

“5. We condemn the doctrine 
as destructive of personal oe 
cient National aid to a Pacific rai 


most practicable route. 


cious appropriations for rivers and 


purity of the ballot-box. The 9th 


corruption, prodigality, its issue of 


frauds and tyranny, its oppositio 
steads, its treachery in regard to 


the “ Democratic” State Admin 


eral Administration for ordering 
public lands in the State at a time 
cuniary pressure. 
fraudulent practice of the Black D 
making the savage Indians vote in 
law. The 13th and 14th refer to 
abuses. 


the State. A correspondent of 


nious Convention.” He concludes 


you to-morrow. 


“ Yours, &c., 





by the death of William O. Goode 
three “ Democratic” candidates in 
whom the only one known to the 


the Richmend South and of the 
States. 
but so thoroughly “ Democratic 
John Letcher, with his abolition 


man, except through the divisions 


beyond that of most men of his ag 


Soiler! This is, of course, the m 


minds of Southern politi¢ians. If 
fictitious John Doe or Richard 
target for their Southern fire. 





it was not considered disparaging 





A new Free-State paper, called 


Missouri. Its editor and publisher 
as Doane, Esq. 


Tae Sratre Journat.—This is 





Journal Company.” 





Doveias ms Keytecxy.—Mr. 


asked his opponent Mr. MeGoffin 





TFORM.—We 


gave last week the nominations for Governor 
and Congress made by the Republican Con- 


on the 2lst 


The following resolutions embrace the 
principal features of the platform adopted : 


“1, We maintain the Union of the States, 
the rights of the States, and the liberties of the 


at moral and 


political evil, we oppose its extension beyond 
the States in which it already exists—the re- 
opening of the African slave trade—a slave 
eode for the Territories ; and while we disclaim 
all interference with Slavery where it already 
exists in the States, we demand the entire and 
unconditional divorce of the National Govern- 
ment from any participation in this ‘relic of 


“3. We proscribe no man on account of his 


oppose any 


abridgement whatever of the right of naturali- 
zation now secured by law to emigrants, and all 
discrimination between native and naturalized 


of a State 
or by legis- 


lative or Congressional action ; and we resist 
with indignation, as our fathers did in 1812, 
the monstrous doctrine of the impressment of 
American citizens by foreign despotisms, as re- 


Administra- 


“4, We are in favor of granting the public 
domain in limited quantities to be 


the free 
the landless 
and we hold 


the present Administration to a strict account- 
ability for the defeat of the Homestead bill in 


of the Dred 


Scott decision as anti-constitutional, anti-re- 
publican, incompatible with State rights, and 


“6. We are in favor of immediate and effi- 


lroad by the 


“7. We hold that Congress ought to protect 
the lives and property of our citizens by judi- 


harbors.” 


The 8th resolution is for maintaining the 


is & sweep- 


ing condemnation of the Administration, for its 


shinplasters 


against all the maxims of the party, its Kansas 


n to home- 
the Pacific 


railroad, &c., &c., &c. The 10th denounces the 
State organization as fraudulent, and arraigns 


istration on 


various counts. The 1lth censures the Feder- 


the sale of 
of great pe. 


The 12th denounces the 


emocracy in 
violation of 
other local 


The Convention represented every county in 


the Chicago 


Press and Tribune says: “1 have never seen 
a finer-looking body of men, or a more harmo- 


as follows : 


“ As the boat leaves at 2.30 P. M.,I will not 
be able to give you all the names of the candi- 
dates in this letter; but I will send them to 
Mark my word, the ticket this 
Convention will nominate will be elected from 
top to bottom. The great ballot-bex stuffer, 
Sam Medary, is gone to Kansas, and the 
‘ breech-clout’ voting is played out. 


” 


J. M. 


Vireria SpeciaL ELection.—The Governor 
of Virginia has called a special election, to take 
place in October, to fill the vacancy in the 
Petersburg Congressional district, occasioned 


. There are 
the field, of 
public out- 


side of Virginia is Mr. Pryor, late editor of 


Washington 


The district is largely slaveholding, 


” that even 
antecedents, 


carried it by a majority of 473 votes over Gog- 
gin, a much “ sounder” man; while Wise car- 
ried it over Flournoy by 1,607 votes. 
therefore no change of electing an opposition 


There is 


of the De- 


mocracy. Strange as it may seem, Mr. Pryor, 
who has signalized his zeal in behalf of Slavery 


e, is charged 


in the Richmond Enquirer with being a Free- 


ere reckless- 


ness of demagogueism ; but it serves to show 
that the “nigger” is ever uppermost in the 


they have no 


Northern abolitionists to rail at, they set up a 


Roe as the 


The Petersburg Intelligencer says that Mr. 
Roger A. Pryor, in one of his speeches, said 
that corruption in the Government had become 
so general and pervading at Washington, that 


to a man’s 


social relations, that he was suspected of com- 
plicity in schemes to defraud the Government! 


the Repub- 


lican, has been established at Kansas city, 


is N. Thom- 


the title of a 


new and beautiful Republican weekly newspa- 
per, pablished in Philadelphia by the “ State 


Bell, the op- 


position candidate for Governor in Kentucky, 


, whether he 


would support Douglas for the Presidency in 
case he is nominated at Charleston, and de- 
manded a categorical answer. MeGoffin told 





em axcrmnne 





Vou. XII. 


—$—$—— 
sa Wendell Phillips, who, from his super. 
emiuent, transcendental stand-point looks down 
with blighting scorn or melting pity upon the 
lower strata of Anti-Slavery men, who in their 
blindness think that the best thing they can dy 
is to co-operate with the Republican party for 
the overthrow of the slave power, thus alludes 
to the Era in a recent letter : 

“Shall we say Slavery is a si 
Channing on the dignity of en oe 
The hearer will say, ‘ True, but the 7) ibune e 
the Era will allow that, and yet show us a royal 
road to duty, with no thorns in it, and no sacri. 
fices to e.”” 

It is not enough that the Fra and the Re. 
publicans oppose Slavery on every ground of 
justice, morality, religion, and policy, which the 
fertile fancy of Me. Phillips could suggest. |; 
is not enough that we combat Slavery, on slave 
soil, while he keeps at the safe distance of fy. 
hundred miles from the hated monster. ()y; 
sin is, that we differ with Mr. Phillips. He has 
written a book, and he will stand by it. He has 
demonstrated that the Constitution is q Pro. 
Slavery instrument, “a covenant with death 
and a league with hell,” and hence all who vots 
under it, or hold office under it, enter into this 
covenant. 

We may remark, by the way, that this book 
of Mr. Phillips’s is the only one in the whole 
range of Anti-Slavery literature which finds any 
favor among the Slavery propagandists. [t es. 
tablishes their theory to their entire satisfaction 
as well as to his, upon the high abolition au. 
thority of the Boston orator. We incline to 
suspect that many of the more ultra demands 
of the slave power were suggested to the lead 
ers of the oligarchy by the study of Mr. Phil 
lips’s book. He is so intensely Anti-Slavery, 
that he will not even cast his pure, unsullied 
Abolition vote into the same poll-box which 
contains Pro-Slavery votes! He will not sully 
his ballot by the foul contact. Mr. P. is so 
ferocious in his hatred of Slavery and of Pro 
Slavery people, that he will have nothing to do 
with them, or against them. He will not as 
sist the Republicans to put them down by the 
ballot, nor the Radical Abolitionists by the 
bayonet. ) 





His sole weapons of war are denu 
ciations, winged with transcendental wit and 


eloquence, and hurled a distance of five han 
dred miles at the devoted heads of the oligarchs. 
If they are not completely withered, wilted, o; 
melted into a sense of their guilt, it will not be 


his fault, but theirs. 

Mr. Phillips's non-voting, non-resistant meth. 
od of extinguishing Slavery reminds ws of the 
story of the honest anti-bank man, who burnt 
up the bank bills as an infallible method of de 
stroying the credit of the institution. He says 
to the friends of Slavery, “I wash my hands of 
all connection with you. I will not vote against 
such a set of miscreants. I am also a man of 
peace, and I will not resist you by arms or 
otherwise. Go ahead, vote yourselves into 
Congress and the Presidency, buy, steal, or 
conquer Cuba, establish a slave code for the 
Territories, revive the slave trade, but do what 
you will, I denounce you in the name of God 
and Liberty!" Such is substantially the plat 
form and the policy of Mr. Wendell Phillips. 
He is welcome to enjoy, all alone, the harvest 
of glory it may prodece. 





Democratic Arriniry ror Stavery.—The 
official orgun, the Constitution, compares Mr. 
Seward to Judas, because he asserts that there 
is a higher law than the Constitution of the 
United States, and because “he does this for 
the sake of humanity.” On the other hand, 
the Constitution paper lauds to the skies Mr. 
Stephens of Georgia and Mr. Hunter of Vir. 
ginia, who assert the “higher law,” because 
they do so for the sake of the slave trade and 
Slavery. 

The same paper shows its leanings in favor 
of the slave trade, by denouncing the “ maudlin 
sentimentality” of Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
who, it is well known, gave their lives to the 
abolition, not of Slavery, but the slave trade. 





STATE CHRISTIAN ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION, 
To be held in Columbus, Ohio, Wednesday and 
Thursday, August 10 and 11, 1859. 


The present aspects of the great controversy 
between Freedom and Slavery in our country 
earnestly call for more thorough aggression and 
systematic action on our part. , 

_ The African slave trade—which by the law 
is piracy—is revived, and there is not sufficient 
active moral power in the nation to extinguich it. 

Southern Churches have generally aposta 
tized to the open justification of Slavery, and 
Northern Christians are sadly remiss in duty 
with respect to reforming and opposing it. 

Southern States are expelling or enslaving 
their free colored population, and Northern 
States allow their colored citizens to be kid 
—— under the provisions of the fugitive act 

e fugitive act is pronounced constitutional 
by the National courts. Some of our most vir 
tuous and respected citizens are imprisoned be 
cause 7 could not quietly stand and see & 
neighbor kidnapped and dragged into hopeless 
bondage, and our State Supreme Court, in 
deference to precedent, has refused to pronounce 
the law unconstitutional. 

According to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Slavery is extended 
to all our Territories by virtee of ‘the Constitu 
tion, and neither Congress nor the people has 
power to prohibit it. And while all this is 
passing, the party in power is straining its ene" 
gies to acquire new territory for the expausioa 
and development of the great evil. 

To meet the demands and aggressions of the 
slaveholding power, the Freedom-loving el? 
ment of the nation has no great, Christian, 
earnest, systematic agency. 

Alarmed at these facts, the undersigned in 
vite Christians of all denominations, who be 
lieve and deeply feel that Slavery is our nation’s 
great crime, (and her great calamity, and the 
source of her greatest danger, as well,) 0 mee! 
in Columbus, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 10 and 11, to deliberate and pray, 
give public expression to our views, and to of 
ganize a system of efforts which shall aid » 
enlightening and arousing the public conscience, 
and enlisting the Christian energies of the 
State and nation agains. this great iniquity. 

Let there be a great, earnest, prayerful, and 
calm, but determined, Convention. © 

Unless the Convention shall otherwise direct, 
the forenoon of Wednesday will be spent 
prayer, the afternoon and evening in addresses 
and Thursday in the transaction of business. 


This call for an Anti-Slavery State Conver 
tion is signed by a long list of clergymen s»4 
others, including Mr. Giddings. The object * 
a noble one, and eminently deserving of atte® 
tion. 


The Savannah (Geo.) News of the 24 
makes the following emphatic statement: 


“ Nothing is truer than that there does ex 
in Georgia an earnest, wide-spread, and rapid’) 
inereasing agitation for the repeal of the \s* 
ae nee slave trade. Candidates 

ing men of both parties have ‘alluded 
the subject,’ and declared themselves in {*" 
of the unconditional of both the Sta 


and Federal laws which brand the slave 4° 
i itation in favor of repes! 


as . The 

coufined 10 no paliten! party or class of ov 
citizens, but is fast becoming the popular seo 
ment of the Southern ple ; and the scone’ 





ns are convinced of 
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No. 657. 
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2gk DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 


se Treaty of Peace Fully Confirmed. 


_ July 27.—The horse express of the 
ated Press, with the advices from Europe 
,mer burepa, Which arrived at Halifax 
: a here this morning. ‘The } 
are to the MER inst. seg 
oamers Saxonia and Kangaroo arriv 

* vy 13th, the Ocean Queen on the 14th, 


‘ pile 
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- she Persia on the 16th. 


_ gews of the conclusion of a treaty of 
 otween France and Austria is fully con- 


, pat no further particulars had transpired 


st pmperor Napoleon was expected 
“aris on the 18th instant, when further 
~ ogard to the treaty of peace would 


3 in Teg 
py» 
forded. 


+4 not, a3 


na are 
» resu 


she fact that the Princes of Tuscany and 
je are to returu to their States. 
It of the treaty was generally mis- 


4 in England. 


i 


Em 


na. 


ror of Austria was on his way to 
He says, in the order of the day, that 
\ded to the unfavorable political situation 

“h he was placed, because his natural al- 
e he expected, come to his assist- 


to 


} gave notice of a resolution that works for the 


in 


ysatisfactory- 


se rerview between the Emperors at Villa 
vg ig said to have lasted nearly the whole 


«Paris Moniteur publishes a proclama- 
ve the Emperor, announcing to the sol- 
«the basis of peace. It is to the following 


“ p principal aim of the war is attained, 


“aly will become, for the first time, a na 
*'Vonetia, it is true, remains to Austria, 
-' 1. will nevertheless be an Italian province, 
Y oart of an Italian Confederation. The 

Lombardy with Piedmont creates for 


, owerful ally, who will owe 


The Italian Governments which 


romained inactive, or whi 


back into their possessions, will compre- 


ithe necessity of salutary re 
mesty will obliterate the 


italy, henceforth mistress of her des- 


1] only have herself to 


+ progress regularly in order and freedom. 


pro; 


will goon return to France. 


\ vrateful country will there receive with 
‘norts those soldiers who have raised so 
the glory of our arms at Montebello, Pa- 
.», Turbigo, Magenta, Malegnano, and Sol- 
_who, in two months, have freed Pied- 
and have only stopped because the con- 
_ yas about to assume proportions no longer 
sping With the interests that France had 
Be proud, then, of 
+ weess—proud of the results obtained— 
sjepecially of being the well beloved chil- 
‘that France who will always be the 
uation, So long as she shall have heart to‘ 
aymend noble causes, and men like you to 


ports 


ys formidable war. 


ond them. 
falleggio, July 12.” 


te Moniteur of Friday contains the follow- 


“CLAMATION OF THE KING 


Te King of Sardinia had issued the follow- 
»oclamation to the people of Lombardy : 
‘Jeaven has blessed our arms with the pow- 
J aid of our magnanimous and valiant ally, 
Emperor Napoleon, and we arrived in a 
lays, after vietory upon victory, at the 


To-day 


sis of the Mincio. 


y you to tell you that Heaven has granted 
mshes. An armistice, followed by prelim- 
res of peace, assure the people of Lombar- 


{ their independence. Acc 


re, many times expressed, you will hence- 


{orm with an ancient State 
family. I take your destin 


ious, and hope to find in you that concur- 


e which the chiefof a State 


rate a new Administration. 


- of Lombardy, to trust in 


ed on a solid and imperishable basis, he 


re happiness for a new 


urea has intrusted to his government.” 


YISCELLANEOUS NEWS 


es from Milan, of the 13th, states that the 


wof Sardinia arrived there 


ive plaudts of the populace, 
esequently presented himself on the bal- 
sof his hotel, and was greeted with warm 


umations of “ Vive 2 Re.” 
he Emperor of Austria has 


tate cessation of the recruiting just com- 


mI 


uit Cavour and his colleagues in the Sar- 
Ministry had resigned, and their resig- 
us were accepted by the King. 
is said, was caused by the conditions of 


. Count Arese had bee 


mation of a new Cabinet. 
w days before the armistice, a war tax was 
vd on Piedmont, amounting to one-tenth 


ul the taxes on property, 


‘tothe 11th, the formation of the Hunga- 
tLegion had proceeded prosperously, 5,000 


taving joined. 


Aster from Rome, of the 8th, says that the 
tad sent an autograph letter to Napoleoa, 
‘ his determination to demand from the 
‘ic Powers armed intervention. 


' Britain—In the Hous 


é 13th, the bill abolishing the Chureh 
‘was debated and passed to a second read- 
‘ya vote of 263 to 193, amid loud cheer- 


* Duke of Newcastle stated that the Gov- 
tut did not intend renewing the licenses 


‘ich the Hudson Bay Com 
American Territories. 


‘introduced for appointing magistrates 


wout the territory, to p 


“0 the Indians and whites, to establish 
‘ regulations, and to prevent excesses. 
‘ernment was not prepared to grant a 
““y lor the establishment of railways in the 


the House of Com mons, 
¥as made with the army 


% and Sidne y Herbert explained the pres- 





a ’ two hundred before 
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4. Year, 
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“toned at Cherbourg a 
‘or landing troops. 


€Xtraord inary prepar 
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. uke ¢ i ieveland bein 
p'€s.— Additional details 


“UunY of the Swiss troo 
of truor 


* but Were forced back b 
“ars oy 


. hey wer 


ar ; 
Y teplied by a discha 
? then given to fire o 





‘uree wounded, 


e 
— 


W 


.. >A Bostonian at the sack of Peragia 


"ve London rine 5 


y._. “at brutal affair, 


and jn 
and 1 


“ch as is to be had. 





“ed Pregs, 
ps2 the bas 


; Kelin £ 


t Cavour is reported to have resigned, on 
+ of the terms of the treaty of peace be- 


4 ,yaTION OF NAPOLEON—THE BASIS OF 
LAM PEACE. 


“lary position of the country and the 
* ot defence. He expecied that one 
“ Armstrong guns would be made this 


* Graham inquired if the Govern- 
“S aware that a formidable French fleet 


in Russell said that 


“Y ho explanations bad been demanded. 
Slavery meeting, presided over by 
‘wgham, -had been held in London. 


. : *equesting that the House of Lords 
ommittee to inquire into the pres- 

‘the trade, as the Coolie and African 
. Segenerating iato a positive slave 


i lipins . ’ on . 
. inal of Power's “Greek Slave” had 
. Ne ®uction in London for 1,800 guin- 


: col PS Nutinied in the barracks, kill- 
fuonel and several officers of the fourth 
“t, and afterwards repaired to the Royal 


i duty to the Champ de Mars, 
it, Vere Surrounded. The Commander- 
— the Swiss called on them to surren- 


“ty-five were killed, and two hundred 


STERESTING FROM ITALY. 
Great Discontent. 


* I ont, July 29.—The steamer Anglo- 
,.@ Liverpool, with dates to the 20th, 
.* later, for Quebec, passed here this 
~ ud was boarded by the agent of the 


to us its inde- 
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forms. A gen- 
traces of civil 


accuse, should 
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y under my di- 


needs, in order 
I tell you, 
your King. Es- 


country, which 
ITEMS. 


in the evening, 
His Majes- 


ordered an im- 


This ac- 
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Emperors are convinced that the basis for the 
conclusion of peace which they hastily agreed 
upon is in many respects impracticable. 

The English journals continue to ridicule the 
terms of a ; 

The Post, Lord Palmerston’s organ, attacks 
the proceedings at Villa Franca. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Hersman 


country’s defence be provided for otherwise than 
by the annual vote of Parliament. 

Important dispatches from Lord Russell, 
dated June 22d, strongly urging the importance 
of the neutrality of Russia, had got into print, 
and attracted attention both in and out of Par- 
liament. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London 
Times says the representatives of Austria, 
France, and Sardinia, will soon meet at Zurich, 
and conclude a treaty of peace. There is to 
be no Congress—the two Emperors having 
agreed to settle their difficulties without the in- 
tervention of the neutral Powers. 
France.—The announcement of peace is said 
to have caused signs of commercial improve- 
ment in France. The Paris flour market was 
dull, and wheat lower. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Her- 


all along the French coast. The channel coast 
is being fortified, and from Cherbourg to Dun- 
kirk earth batteries are being constructed every 
three thousand yards. 

The Paris /’ays says the whole Imperial 
Guard, a division of indaidhey of the line, and a 
battalion of Chasseurs, selected from the dif- 
ferent corps of the army, had received orders 
to march immediately to Paris, where they will 
receive a distinguished reception. 

The Paris correspondent.of the News says, | 
there is a feeling of disappointment, and even 
indignation, apparent among all who took a 
sincere interest in the object of war, and that 
the Emperor is seriously lowered in the opin- 
ion of all classes. 
The rentes closed on the 19th at 68f. 20c. 
Italy.—There are strong indications of dis- 
content in some parts of Italy. At Florence, 
there is great agitation. The provisional Gov- 
ernment had issued a proclamation, describing 
the peace as betraying the finest hopes; that 
the Tuscan Government participated in the 
sentiments of the people, and Tuscany will not 
be replaced under the yoke and influence of 
Austria against her will and rights. 
The Nord says a French corps of forty 
thousand men will remain in Italy until the re- 
organization of the country, according to the 
treaty of Villa Franca. 
The Piedmontese correspondent of the Daily 
News says that fresh Piedmontese troops were 
going to Ramaqua, with Napoleon’s consent, 
to maintain order,.and take from the Pope all 
hope of recovering it, by the help of the Swiss 
Guard. 
The most important towns in the Roman 
States have sent a deputation to Garibaldi. 
Modena and Parma are said to be in a state 
of revolt. 
The Austrian troops still remain in position, 
the same as if peace had not been declared. 
Orders have been given to some French 
“ to protect Frenchmen and their property 
at Tuscany, in case of need. 
A Paris correspondent of the Post says, it 
has never been intended to support, by a French 
army, the return of the Grand Duke to Tus- 
cany. 
Tt was reported that Sardinia had recalled 
her representatives from Tuscany and Modena. 
Great Britain—Mr. Gladstone’s budget 
makes the revenue of the year £65,477,000, 
and the expenditure £64,663,000. The reve- 
nue of the current year is estimated at 
£66,340,000, and expenditures at £69,207,000. 
It is proposed to add 4d. to the income tax 
on incomes of over £150, and 3d. on incomes 
between £150 and £100. The debate was 
generally favorable to the scheme. The con- 
sideration of the budget, in its details, was 
fixed for the 21st. 
It was recommended in the House of Lords, 
on the 19th, that the subject of telegraphic 
communication with Gibraltar, America, and 
the west coast of Africa, have the serious at- 
tention of the Government. 
The Latest—The London Daily News city 
article says, the budget commends itself to 
favor by its simplicity, and, although it involves 
the necessity of sacrifices, has been well re- 
ceived in the city. 
The Jimes says the general feeling in regard 
to the budget can be said to be completely sat- 
isfactory. It is regretted that there is not even 
an allusion to the expediency, or otherwise, of 
an export duty on coal, and the equalization 
of the sugar duties, &e. The necessity that 
the income tax should be all levied in the half 
year is disputed. 
The Anglo-Saxon sailed at 11 o’clock on the 
morning of the 20th. 
The Nord says that the preliminary treaty 
of peace, although arranged in principle at 
Villa Franca, will be definitely drawn up at Zu- 
rich, and will then be officially communicated 
to the Courts of Europe. 
The Paris correspondent says that the peace 
produced the greatest exasperation and dejec- 
tion at Turin. The Emperor was accused of 
being a traitor to Italy, and his portraits were 
withdrawn, to prevent the shop windows from 
being broken. The reception of the Emperor 
was cold, and no vivas were offered for him. 
COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Liverpool Markets.—Cotton.—All qualities 
have declined 4 to }d., and the market closes 
very dull, Messrs. Clare & Son's circular quotes 
as follows: New Orleans middling, 7 3-10d.; 
upland middling, 6fd, to 7d. Holders offer 
freely, but show no disposition to press sales. 
Breadstuffs.—The market is very dull. The 
harvest prospects in England continue favora- 
ble. Richardson, Spence, & Co. quote: Flour 
is very dull. French flour is offered at a further 
reduction; American is quoted at 10s. (@ 12s. 
6d. per cantal. Wheat is very quiet, but firm ; 
Western red, js, 6d.(@ 9s.; white, 9s. (@ 9s. 6d. 
Corn is dull. European end all qualities have 
declined, owing to hea’ y arrivels. Mixed yel- 
low, 5s. 10d. (@ 6s. 3d.; white, 7s. (@ Ts. 9d. 
Provisions. — The qarket generally closes 
duli, with @ declining tendency in prices. Beef 
is heavy and quotations nominal. Pork is 
heavy, and previous quotetions barely main- 
tained. Bacon is heavy, and the auciion sales 
have been withdrawn. Lard is steady, with 
rather more demand, at 54s. (@ Sts. Tallow 
is nominal. 





Over Day Later.—St. John’s, July 30.—The 
news boat of the Associated Press has arrived, 
having boarded ihe steamer Kangaroo off Cape 
Race, by which we have J,iverpool dates to 
Thursday night, via Queenstown, being one 
day later than the advices per steamer Auglo- 
Saxon. é 

The conference between the representatives 
of France, Sardinia, and Austria, to settle the 
terms of peace, meets at Zurich in about ten 
days. Count Beurgueny represents France, 
and Count Colmaredo Austria. ; 

Bombay dates to the 23d had been received, 
but embrace no news of importance. 

Liverpool, July 21.—Cotton is steady, with a 
better tone. Sales estimated at 7,000 bales. 
Breadstutfs are quiet, and sales have been un- 
important. Provisions are dull. 

‘onsols 954 at the opening, closing at 95. 

Produce.—Spirits turpentine closed dull at 
35s. @ 35s. 3d. Other articles are generally 
unchanged. 

The Paris Bourse closed on Wednesday at 68f. 





Tue Japay Missioxn.—A correspondent, wri- 
ting from on board the United States flag ship 
Powhatan at Hong-Kong, to the Philadelphia 
North American, says: “The people of the 
United States must be content to adjourn their 

ratification in seeing the two Ministers from 

apan to another year, and perhaps to another 
and another still. Letters have been re- 
ceived from Mr. Harris, in which he states that 
the Government and dignitaries are anxious to 
fulfil this provision of the treaty, but the lower 
classes, who are under the control of the spirit- 
ual Emperer, a sort of Pope, are opposed to all 
innovations, and especially the treaties opening 
Japan to the commerce and intercourse of the 
world. They are especially opposed to sending 
the two Ministers abroad, or any Minister, 
whether to America or elsewhere; and the fear 
of the Government that civil war and rebellion 
wil] ensue if they are sent at present, induces 
them to defer it till next year, when it is 
thought less ition and timidity will be 
felt, as the people will become more familiarized 
to foreigners and the process of commercial 


” 





July 30.— The steamship 
Granada has arrived, with advices from Havana 


FROM CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERIC \. 


The steamship Moses ‘Taylor, which arrived 
at New York, Wednesday, from Aspinwall, 
brought the California mails and passengers 0! 
July 6, with a very large specie shipment, 
amounting to upwards of $2,100,000. The 
news from California is interesting. A period 
of terrible heat is reported as having occurred 
in the latter part of June. Several deaths 
from sun-stroke had occurred in San Francisco 
and elsewhere, and a sirocco had passed over 
Santa Barbara, blasting vegetation, killing 
trees, and injuring the vines in the vine dis- 
trict. A personal difficulty, which had occur- 
red between Senator Broderick and Mr. D. A. 
Perley, led to a challenge of the latter to Mr. 
Broderick, which was declined. The affair 
created great excitement in San Francisco. 
Reports from Lower California announce a 
scarcity of money and provisions, and many of 
the inhabitants were in want. The 4th of July 
was celebrated with great spirit in San Fran- 
cisco. The steamship Washington, which 
sailed from New York for San Francisco in 
November last, arrived out on the 2d of July, 
after a voyage of eight months. News from 
Humboldt Bay, received via San Francisco, re- 
orts a new gold excitement, but- no results 
m the diggings are mentioned. There is 
nothing later from the Sandwich Islands or 
Frazer river. 
Much excitement has been occasioned at 
Panama, and on the Isthmus generally, by the 
accidental opening of some of the Indian 
graves in the Chiriqui district, and the discov- | 
ery therein of large quantities of golden ima- 
ges, gods, &c. As there are supposed to be 
many thousands of these graves, equally 
wealthy, many hundreds of persons had gone 
thither, and manY thousands of dollars worth 
had been taken out, and sent to Panama. 
Dates from Bogota are to June 28, The 
arrival of Mr. George W. Jones, U. 8S. Envoy 
to New Granada, is announced at Bogota. He 
had not yet opened official relations with the 
Government. A fresh attempt at revolt in 
Santander had heen suppressed. 
Our Central American advices contain little 





Grant from Nicaragua are stated. They are 
not such as to encourage the hope of an 
opening of the route by the French interest. 
Sir William Gore Ouseley remains at San José. 
From South America we learn that small 
progress has been made in the Ecuadorian 
revolution. It was still uncertain which party 
was uppermost. The blockade of Guayaquil 
is still maintained. The Government of Peru 
is busy in preparations for war—a simulta- 
neous campaign against Keuador and Bolivia 
being in contemplation. The revolutionary 
movement at Cuzco has been stifled. The 


Its references to the claims of the United 
States were satisfactory. The captain of the 
runaway ship Messenger Bird had sold part of 
his cargo in Valparaiso, and with the rest 
sailed, it was conjectured, for Australia. 


Havana advices to the 23d inst. The news is 
of interest. A new postal arrangement has 
been effected by Mr. Helm, our Consul, by 
which, after November 1, the American mail 
will be made up at the Consulate. A rumor 
received at a late moment reported the loss of 
the royal mail steamer Paramatta to the east- 
ward of St. Thomas, confirmed by an arrival 
at Philadelphia from Barbados, No partijcu- 
lars are furnished, 





Later From SovtH America.—New York, 
July 31.—The steamer Northern Light, from 
Aspinwall, with dates to the 23d, has arrived. 

Among the passengers is Gen. Lamar, from 
Central America. 

The U. S. frigate Roanoke and sloop-of-war 
St. Louis were at Aspinwall. 

Valparaiso dates of July Ist had been re- 
ceived. Chili had -agreed to pay $15,000 in- 
demnity to the owners of the American ship 
Franklin, detained al Talcobuana in 1832. 

The town of Ancud had been almost destroy- 

ed by flre. Loss $50,000. 
Callao, July 12.—The late attempted revolu- 
tion in South Peru has been put down, and an 
amuesty granted. Gen. Castilla and Ureta has 
also been reported defeated by the Government 
forces. 

The advices from Bolivar are uninteresting. 





POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Campaicn ty Iowa.—We have the most 
cheering intelligence from our political friends 
in Iowa. The campaign has opened under 
the most favorable auspices, and there is every 
reason to believe that the Republican ticket 
will be elected by a larger majority than has 
ever before been given in that State. Not only 
are old Republicans coming up to the work 
with their wonted zeal and determination, but 
we hear of important accessions to the Repub- 
lican ranks in every county from which we have 
advices. Among the most important of these 
are Col. Scholte and Major E. W. Eastman. 
Both of these gentlemen have long been recag- 
nised as among the most able and influential 
leaders of the Democracy in that State. They 
have been driven from the party by its intense- 
ly Pro-Slavery character, and are now doing 
good service for Republicanism. Col. Scholte 
is at the head of a campaign paper, and Major 
Eastman has taken the stump. Many of the 
old political associates of these gentlemen have 
nent to take sides with them in their stand 
far Republicanism. Meanwhile, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Augustus Cesar Dodge not only declines 
to accept the challenge of Mr. Kirkwood to dis- 
cuss the questions involved in the canvass be- 
fore the people of Towa, but, in consequence of 
the stampede from Democracy to Republican- 
ism, he is said to wish to withdraw from the 
canvass entirely. Present appearances indicate 
that his place on the State ticket will be sup- 
plied by another man—but whether it be the 
Brigadier, or Fisher, or Samuels, the result will 
be the same. The Democracy of Iowa are dis- 
heartened and demoralized. The honest portion 
of then; are deserting the rotten organization 
by platoons—the remainder admit that their 
defeat is inevitable, and nothing but the hope 
of reward from the Federal Administration 
prevents them from abandoning the contest. 


The Richmond Hyquirey says: 

“ We do not hesitate to assure the Lynch- 
burg Republican that, in case the Charleston 
Convention shall ‘reject’ the doctrine of the 
power and duty of the General Government, and 
of each and every department thereof, in case 
of need, to employ its proper functions for the 
protection of persons and property in the Ter- 
ritories—if the Charleston Convention shall 
thus authorize the platform to be interpreted 
according to the doctrine of the Republican, 
which doctrine the Eli Fharer wing of the 
Black Republican party has already aceeded to 
and endorsed as the best and most practical 
means of excluding slave property from the 
Territorigs—in such case, we say, we regard it 
as much more than probable that the Conserva- 
tive Democracy, not only of Virginia, but of 
the South, and of the whole Union, will refuse 
to vote for the nominee of the Charleston Con- 
vention.” 


Grorgia—Tue Ex-Wuics Triumpaant.— 
Five out of the six Democratic nominations for 
Congress have been carried by old Whigs ; in- 
deed, the veteran Democracy of Georgia seem 
to make no fight at all in a contest with their 
Whig recruits. Gartrell in the 4th district, 
Undetwood in the 5th, Walker in the 8th, and 
Love in the ist, were all battling in the Whig 


| ranks, and among the fiercest of the enemies of 


Democratic principles and men a few years 
ago. The Hon. Martin J. Crawford, another 
old Whig, is also the Democratic candidate in 
the 2d district. 


ConoressionaL Nomixation.— Baltimore, 
July 27.—G. W. Hughes, of Anne Arundel 
county, has been nominated for Congress by 
the Democratic Convention of the 6th district, 
in the place of the Hon. Thomas F..Bowie. 


Gov. Wise Derixixc ais Posrrtox.—The 
New York papers contain a six-column letter 
from Gov. Wise, of Virginia, in reply to certain 

mestions addressed to him by a number of 
New Yorkers, who pega alluded to his 
position as a candidate for the Presidency. The 
main questions upon which Mr. Wise dilates at 
such length are the protection due to natural- 
ized citizens returning to the country of their 
birth, the reopening of the slave trade, and the 
enactment by Congress of a slave code for the 
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ment of a “slave code” for the Territories ju- 
dicious or uecessary, bat he holds that the 
slaveholder going into a Territory of the Uni- 
ted States with his slave property is entitled, 
under the Constitution, to be protected in the 
possession and use of that property. He would 
not permit the people of a Territory, previous 
to their assuming the responsibilities of State 
Government, to exclude slave property by un- 
friendly legislation. Sach are three plauks of 
the Governor's platform, and may be consider- 
ed as fairly on the course for the Presidential 
prize. 


Jupee McLean’s Optxion Uncnanoen.—A 
report having been started that Judge McLean 
had changed his opinions somewhat as to the 
power of Congress to legislate upon Slavery in 
the Territories, the following extract from a 
letter from him, dated a year ago, should set- 
tle it : 

“ Without the sanction of law, Slavery can 
no more exist ina Territory than a man can 
breathe without air. Slaves are not property 
where they are not made so by the municipal 
law. The Legislature of a Territory can exer- 
cise no power which is not conferred on it by 
Congress.” 

A Deciwep Dirrerence.—It is amusing to 
observe, says the Chicago Democrat, the tone 
of the different Southern orators. A few days 
since, Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, made a re- 
markable speech, to which we have before al- 
luded. He contended that the institution of 
Slavery had grown steadily stronger since the 
annexation of Texas, and was destined to in- 
crease in strength with its increase in years. 
He even stated that the Anti-Slavery agitation 
of the North had helped the “institution,” in 


» consideration of which statement we hope to be 


exempt hereafter from any venomous denuncia- 


| tion beeause we are agitators. But the sulphur- 
|ous Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, takes quite 


another view. He contends that the South is 
| steadily running down. That its people are an 
oppressed, outraged, maligned, tortured, and 
miserable people, and that the North has done 
it all. He scolds the North; he defies the 
North, he denounces the North ; he calls upon 
the South to rally; he wants to see the Union 
knocked to flinders, for the longer the Union 
exists, the worse the South will get on. He is 
discouraged, morose, gloomy, atrabilious. Sla- 
very will forever be used up, if something is not 
done; and, for one, he, Barnwell Rhett, is wil- 
‘ling to do something. Who shall decide be- 
tween the confident Stephens and the despond- 
ing Rhett? 


A Lerrer From Presipent BucHanan.— 
Pittsburgh, July 30.—The subjoined letter from 
President Buchanan was received this morn- 
| ing by Hon. Wilson McCandless ; 

Beprorp Springs, July 25, 1859. 
| My Dear Sir: I have received your kind 
| note of the 19th inst., together with the leader 
i from the Post. Whilst 1 appreciate, as it de- 
serves the ability and friendship displayed in 
| that editorial, I yet regret that it has been pub- 
| lished. My determination not, under any cir- 
cumstances, to become a candidate for re-election 
| is final and conclusive. My best judgment and 
| strong inclination unite in favor of this course. 
To cast doubts upon my predetermined purpose 
is calculated to impair my influence in carrying 
/out important measures, and affords a pretext 
| for saying that these (measures) have been dic- 
| tated by a desire to be renominated. 
Respectfully, your friend, 

James BucHANAN. 





| Cassius M. Cua¥ on tHE Stump.—Cincin- 
| nati, July 30.—The Hon. Cassius M. Clay ad- 
dressed a large audience last evening at Cov- 
ington, Ky., on the political topics of the day, 
with regard to the gubernatorial election. He 
advocated neither side, but denounced both 
candidates, Bell and Magoffin, as political 
quacks. His speech was a straight-out Repub- 
lican manifesto, closing with an appeal to the 
non-slaveholders of Kentacky to make prepara- 
tions to share next fall in the national triumph 
of the Republicans. There were no attempts 
at disturbance during the speech. 


Oxnio.—The Americans af Hamilton county, 
Ohio, (embracing of course Cincinnati,) held a 
meeting on Friday night last, and, after consid- 
erable discussion, resolved— 

“That the American party will, as heretofore, 
unite with all who are opposed to the corrupt 
rule of Democracy in this county, for the con- 
tinued defeat of that now prostrate party.” 

seg 


Items Telegraphed from Washington. 


No treaty of any kind has been received from 
Mr, McLane, as is alleged by some cotemporary 
journals. He is working upon Penelope's web. 
Juarez offers us transits through the Northern 
and Southern States of Mexico, with the privi- 
lege of protecting them for both parties, upon 
the condition of loaning him five or six mil- 
lions. He protests now, as Senor Mata did at 
the outset, that no alieuation of territory can 
be made, except at the cost of the complete 
ruin of the Liberal cause, and therefore says 
that no such proposition can be entertained. 

The reductions in the mail service have heen 
nearly completed, and the aggregate saving 
will be ascertained next week, It is estimated 
generally at about two millions, but this is said 
without an examination of the data. 

The public lands advertised to be sold in 
Minnesota from the lst to the 4th of October, 
embrace the Government alternates within the 
six-miles limits of the railroad grants, and the 
fine lands of the northeast portion of that State, 
consisting of 1,750,000 acres. 

Dispatches from the Juarez Government to 
the Mexican Minister here, due last Friday 
from New Orleans, are not yet received. In 
some unaccountable manner they haye turned 
up at your post office in New York, altbough 
addressed to Washington. What mystifies the 
matter still more is the fact that their seals 
have been violated. Was it done by specu- 
lators, who were desirous to know the contents 
of the rumored treaty ? 

This is an event which may lead to the most 
serious consequences. The violation of private 
letters by Cuban officials is one ground of our 
complaint against the Government of that 
island. How much greater offence is that of 
the violation of official dispatches! The Gov- 
ernment is bound to probe this matter to the 
bottom. : 

Washington, July 29. — Advices received 
here from Nicaragua give assurance of a fair 
prospect of a satisfactory settlement of the 
transit difficulties, and speak in confident terms 
of the ability of Gen. Jerez to secure the rejec- 
tion by Congress of the article in the Lamar 
and Zeladon treaty objected to by our Govern- 
ment. 

There seems to be no doubt that the mission 
to Central America will be tendered to Judge 
Bowlin, whose visit to Bedford is on that busi- 
ness, by invitation of the President. 

The balanee in the Treasury on the 25th was 
nearly $5,000,000. The receipts for the week 
ending on that day amounted to $2,252,000 ; 
drafts paid $1,616,000, drafts issued $2,114,000. 
Increased amount over the former week, 
$138,000. 

A letter from Superintendent Johnson has 
been received at the Indjan hureau, in which, 
speaking of the difficulty between the Pawnee 
Indians and the citizens of Nebraska, he says 
no white person has been killed, but the whites 
have killed two Indians and wounded one, the 
Indians making no resistance when approached 
by the citizens, who were more culpable in pro- 
ducing the difficulty than the Indians, The 
newspaper accounts haye been greatly exag- 
gerated. 

Mr. Cushman, recently appointed Minister to 
the Argentine Confederation, received his in- 
structions to-day, and s on his destina- 
tion. 

Tashington, July 29.—G. R. Jerez writes 
that the Nicaragua Con , which is soon to 
meet, will ratify the Zeladon-Lamar treaty. 
This is free from a clause about filibusters, 
which was regarded by Mr. Buchanan as insult- 
ing to this Gevernment. 

"Phe Southern Citizen is to be merged with 
the New York Pay Hook, Mr. Mitchel retiring. 

It is certain there have heen mail depreda- 
tions recently between this city and Baltimore. 

Washington, July 30.~The construction of 
the Washington National Monument, after a 
suspension of several y is about to be re- 
sumed, Systems to raise funds for the 
cution of the work haye been put in operation, 
and it is pro to request the postmasters 
throughout the country to give jae to the enter- 
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pressed their readiness to lend it a cordial co- 
operation. 
‘The Postmaster General has written a letter 
to Lieutenant Ives, the engineer in charge of 
the Monument, saying : “It is the privilege of 
postwasters and others associated with the postal 
service, in common with all other citizens, to 
give to this oe such support as their 
judgments and fee ings may prompt. It is as 
citizens, and not as officers, that their influence 
will be invoked, and I doubt not that, in this 
laudable endeavor worthily to illustrate and 
perpetuate the fame of the Father of his Coun- 
try, they will yield to none in the promptness 
and earnestness of their co-operation.” 
Washington, August 1—Colonel Sim. John- 
son, one of the editors of the late Washington 
Union, who, several months ago, was appointed 
consul to Havre, has tendered his resignation. 
The office, however, is not open for competition. 
A letter received from Secretary Floyd, from 
Virginia Springs, states that his health is slow- 
ly improving. 


CALIFORNIA NEWS. 


The steamship Washington arrived at San 

hy pata July 2d, from New York Nov. 7th, 
858 

The Fourth was celebrated in San Francisco 
and all the surrounding country with an unusual 
degree of display and enthusiasm. 

Great Excitement—Gold in Humboldt.— 
Under the above caption, the Humboldt Times 
of the 18th of June has the following: 

“ Our town was thrown into a great uproar 
on Monday last by the arrival of Mr. C. A. Rob. 
inson, who lives at the mouth of Eel river, and 
has resided in this country for eight years, with 
the news that he had discovered extensive gold 
diggings somewhere in the south part of the 
county. He exhibited a prospect, which he 
stated he procured from one pan of dirt. The 
prees amounted to twelve or fifteen cents, 

e represented that the diggings are extensive, 
and water convenieat, He asked a remunera- 
tion of $1,000 for his discovery. 

“The affair has created considerable excite- 
ment Ceongnens the country, as Mr. Robin- 
son’s report and the prospects he exhibited 
merely confirmed the already prevailing opinion 
that the southern portion of our county is a 
gold country.” 

A Sirocco at Santa Barbara.—Friday last, 
the 17th June, says the Gazette, will be long 
remembered by the inhabitants of Santa Bar- 
bara, from the burning, blasting heat expe- 
rienced that day, and the effects thereof; in- 
deed, it is said that for the space of thirty years, 
nothing in comparison has been felt in this 
county, and, we doubt not, in any other. The 
sun rose like a hall of fire on that day; but, 
though quite warm, no inconvenienee was 
eaused thereby until two o'clock P. M., when 
suddenly a blast of heated air swept through 
our streets, followed quickly by others, and 
shortly afterwards the atmosphere became so 
intensely heated that no human being could 
withstand its force—all sought their dwellings, 
and had to shut doors and windows, and remain 
for hours confined to their houses, The effect 
of such intense and unparalleled heat was dem- 
onstrated by the death of calves, rabbits, and 
birds; the trees were all blasted, and the fruit, 
such as pears and apples, literally roasted on 
the trees ere they fell to the ground, and the 
same as if they had been cast on live coals ; 
but, strange to say, they were only burned on 
one side—that is the direction from whence 
came the wind. All kinds of metal became sa 
heated, that for hours nothing of the kind could 
be touched with the naked hands. The ther 
mometer rose nearly to fever heat inthe shade, 
but near an open door, and during the preva- 
lence of this properly called sirocco, the streets 
were filled with impenetrable clouds of fine dust, 
or pulverized clay. 

Speculation has been rife since to ascertain 
the cause of such a terrible phenomenon ; but, 
though we have heard of many plausible theo- 
ries thereon, we have not been fully convinced 
yet; however that might be, we see its terrible 
effects all around us, in blighted trees, ruined 
gardens, blasted fruit, and an almost general 
destruction of the yegetahle kingdom. We 
hope we shal] never see the like again. 

Since writing the above, we regret to an- 
nounce that. the sirocco was not, as weghoped, 
local, but that Los Angeles was visited the 
same day by similar blasts, and more intense, 
if possible, than were experienced here; and 
that not only the fruit trees are injured, but the 
viuerards are reported as nearly destyoyed. 
The general opinion that the cause js fire in the 
mountains js now abandoned; and the helief 
is, that there has heen a volcanic eruption in 
the southern portion of this State. 

Reported Indian Outrages at Tehama—The 
Red Blutf Beacon, of June 29, has the follow- 
ing information concerning the murder of Wil- 
liam Patrick, by Indians, at Antelope Mills: 

Mr. Patrick left his ranch with a load of hay 
for the Mill Company, aud was overtaken by a 
party of Indians, and killed, sealped, had his 
throat cut, and his body horribly mutilated, af- 
ter which he was hid in the brush. The wagon 
was turned over, and the team driven away. 

Deceased was a natiye of England, 

A Mr. Judd, living hetween Cold Spring Val- 
ley aud Autelope Mills, was attacked by thir- 
teen Indians on the day of the murder of Pat- 
rick, his cabin plundered of all its contents, and 
he shot at two or three times with his own rifle. 
They pursued him within half a mile of Dr. 
Inskeep’s house, where he still lies, very sick 
from the effects of his race. He has heretofore, 
we are informed, considered the Indians his 
particular friends, and refused to take any steps 
to chastise them. 

Dr. Inskeep writes us that he has just re- 
turned from a trapping expedition beyond Las- 
sen Butte, and that all the tribes he passed 
through expressed a determination to combine 
and give the whiies a general battle. He also 
says the roads near the Butte Are watched by a 
large band of warlike Noser Indians. 

Lieut. Davis arrived on the steamer Pike, on 
Monday, with a detachment of forty infantry 
soldiers, bound for Fort Crook. He left with 
his command for his place of destination im- 
mediately on the arrival of the boat. 

An extensive fire had occurred at San Fran- 
cisco. 








Strate or Jerrerson.—A Convention to 
form a Constitution for a new State, to be called 
“ Jefferson,” met at Denyer city in June last. 
This new State will be formed by taking parts 
of Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Utah, 
and will embrace the waters of the Arkansas 
and Platte flowing into the Atlantic, and the 
Colorado flowing into the Pacific. The address 
of the preliminary Convention sets forth the 
natural advantages with which the situation is 
gifted for a State Government, and points out 
the necessity of forming one. It also says: 

We may soon expect the advantage of the 
iron horse, and a national railroad is no longer 
a question. Northern and Southern routes will 
no longer be a cause of delay, for nature has 
provided by her golden largess an argument 
for its location that will he irresistible, and 
both roads will become not a disputed issue, 
but a remunerative speculation. 

Let us then all unite as one in so great an 
object ; forgotten be for the time all party creeds 
and political differences, and, with an eye sole- 
ly to so glorious a result, let us push forward 
to the one — hefore us, the formation of the 
State of Jeiferson, 

The Convention, after transacting the busi- 
ness which called it together, adjourned to re- 
assemble on the lst of August, when they will 
take the necessary step towards paving the way 
for admission jnta the Union, 


aveeegrwsres 

CoxvENTION oF CoLoreD Prope on THEIR 
Po.iticaL aND Morat Conpition.—Boston, 
August 1.—A large and respectable Convention 
of colored persons assembled here to-day, to 
consider the best course to be pursued in the 
coming Presidential canvass, and the best 
means to promote the moral, social, and politi- 
cal elevation of the race. George T. Downing, 
of Rhode Island, was made permanent Presi- 
dent. Delegates were present fom New York, 
New Jersey, and other of the Union. The 
slave Maria, lately taken fror: Plymouth, was 
present, and received congra ulations. 


Ss 

Miss Bates, the sister of Hon. Edward Bates, 
of St. Louis, recently emancipated the last of 
thirty-two slaves, who formed of ber inher- 
itance, and whom she has ually set free as 
they became prepared to take care of them- 
selves in freedom, Judge tates emancipated 
the last of his slaves several years since. 


see 

In the list of atudonis at University College, 
London, who recently received prizes at the 
hands of Lord oy yor my Daum find the names 
coor of Hangary. ‘While he i necking the 
ernor ° e is 
independence of his country, his placa, Boe 
winning laurels in the more peaceable 





ments of architecture, natura! philosophy, | 


tronomy, and civil engineeriuy. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 

Rescue or Dr. Doy—ParricvLaRs.— Never 
was @ man more unfairly convicted and unjust- 
ly sentenced than Dr. Doy, of Kansan, by a 
Missouri jary and court, on a charge°of steal- 
ing a slave named Dick from that State. Dr. 
Doy lived in the vicinity of Lawrence, was not 
in Missouri at all when Dick left, wha was suf- 
fered to go into Kansas on his master’s pass to 
spend the holidays. Dr. Doy was forcibly kid- 
napped by the Missourians, and twice tried for 
an offence committed in Kansas, if committed 
at all. On the first trial the jury did not agree, 
Pro-Slavery as it was, and the second only 
when the Judge changed his rulings so as to 
make the crime constructive. Dr. Doy was 
sentenced to the Missouri penitentiary for five 
years, his sentence being stayed, however, until 
a ing could be had before the Supreme 
Court. His rescue from the fangs of Slavery 
will gratify many. The particulars, as commu- 
nicated to the St. Louis Democrat, are as fol- 


| lows: 


“On Sunday morning, between one and two 
o'clock during a severe storm, a party of eight 
men, all disguised, presented themselves at the 
jail building in St. Joseph, and, after arousing 
the jailer, demanded admission, saying they 
were from Missouri with a horse thief whom 
they desired to put in jail. Thé jailer, seeing 
the horse thief in their midst secured with 
ropes, suspected nothing, and at once unlocked 
the doors, and admitted the whole party. As 
goon as they were inside, they at once told the 
jailer that their real design was the liberation 
of Dr. John Doy, who had been convicted of 
negro stealing, and was confined in jail. The 
jailer remonstrated in vain. The party drew 
their revolvers and demanded the keys, which 
having ssed themselves of, Doy was im- 
mediately taken out of his cell, placed on a 
horse, and accompanied across the river by a 
portion of the rescuers, while the others re- 
mained with the jailer to prevent any alarm 
being given until the fugitives were all across 
the river, when they also made a precipitate re- 
treat. By daylight, the whole city was greatly 
excited about the matter. In the evening, great 
fears were entertained that the excited popu- 
lace would mob the office of the Free Democrat, 
and visit the lawyer who defended Doy, with 
vengeance.” 


LaTeR FROM CALIFORNIA PER OVERLAND 
Marr.—More Gop Discoyerigs.—St. Louis, 
August 1.—The Overland California mail has 
arrived, bringing San Francisco dates to the 
Sth ult, 

Two hundred thousand pounds of the coffee 
shipped by the captain of the runaway barque 
Messenger Bird, from Tahiti, had been seized 
at San Francisco. 

Extensive gold discoveries on Walker river 
had caused much excitement in Nevada and 
E] Dorado counties. 

A fire at Weaversville on the 5th destroyed 
property to the value of $100,000. 

The Creek and Cherokee Indians are engaged 
in open hostilities, in consequence of manos 
committed by the former. 


Larce ArrivaL oF Kansas Goutp — Ap- 
JOURNMENT OF THE CoNsTITUTIONAL ConvEN- 
Tion.—St. Louis, July 29, P. M.—A special 
dispatch to the Democrat says that three men 
had arrived at St. Joseph, bringing $12,500 in 
gold dust. These parties disposed of $8,000 
worth at Omaha, making a total of $28,500 
from the Kansas gold mines. 

The Kansas Constitutional Convention ad- 
journed sine die to-night. The new Constita- 
tion was adapted by a vote of 34 to 13, all the 
Democrats voting against it, and refusing to 
sign it. 


Raritroap CasvuaLtty—Loss or Lire.—Bos- 
ton, July 30.—This morning the express train 
from New Bedford and Fall River came in col- 
lision with a carriage at the crossing at North 
Bridgewater, in which were a man, two ladies, 
and a child. One of the ladies and the child 
were instantly killed, aud the man and remain- 
ing lady were terribly, and, it is feared, fatally 
injured. The names of the party have not 
been ascertained. 


Anoruer Great BaLLoon Asceysion.— St. 
Louis, July 30.—Protessor Wise made a very 
successful ascension at 11 o'clock this morn- 
ing, from Washington square, in this city. It 
is his purpose to descend at or near Lafayette, 
Indiana, where he has made arrangements for 
reinflating his balloon, and whence he will 
again ascend, and proceed eastward. 


From Cauirornia BY OverLanp Mait.—St. 
Louis, July 30.—The overland mail, from San 
Francisco on the 8th inst., arrived at Jetferson 
City to-day. 

The general news is unimportant. 
at San Francisco cancel, 
ment. 

Marine Intelligence —Avyrived at San Fran- 
cisco, ships William, trom Newcastle, N.S. W. ; 
Leonidas, from Hong Kong ; steamer Uncle 
Sam, from Panama. 

Sailed—Ships Golden Rocket, for Malach 
Island ; Stratton, Falmouth, and Hornet, for 
New York, 


Buyine out THE BaLtimore BonaPaRtTes.— 
I was told yesterday that the difficulties be- 
tween the Imperial Bonapartists and the de- 
scendants of Mrs. Patterson, of Baltimore, the re- 
puted wife of the Duke of Westphalia, are in 
way of being composed. The Emperor has of- 
fered to make her son Jerome a Duke, and her 
grandsoh Jerome, who graduated at West 
Point, and is now with the army in Italy, a 
Count, with suitable pecuniary endowments for 
the rank, if they will formally renounce all 
claims to the name of Bonaparte.— Paris Cor. 
Press. 


Tue Crry Rattway. System or Parapen- 
puia.—Eleven lines of city railroads, runuing 
upwards of three hundred cars, are now in Op- 
eration in Philadelphia. Eight more compa- 
nies are chartered, and it is estimated that the 
number of cars will be increased to four hun- 
dred before the end of the present year. This 
is a remarkable result for an experiment started 
less than two years ago. 


Business 
without improve- 





Cumberland, Md., August 1.—The President 
and his party arrived here this evening from 
Bedford, They are stopping at the ) Fane 
House, and will leave at 6.20 to-morrow morn- 
ing for Washington. 


Navat IyteLiicence.— New York, Aug 1.— 
The United States storeship Relief sailed hence 
to-day for Aspinwall. 


The Rev. Bishop Baker, of {the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, left this city Tuesday for the 
Pacific coast. He is to preside at the Oregon 
Conference, to be held at Albany, Oregon, on 
the 10th of August; and at the California Con- 
ference, to be held at Petaluma on the 15th of 
September, 


Of the New Orleans free colored persons who 
emigrated to Hayti, thirty have returned. 


MAREETS. 
Carefully prepared te Manday, August 1 1859. 


NEW YORK MARKET. 

Flour and Meal.—Western canal flour is in 
active demand; the receipts are light, and 
prices are decidedly better; sa)es of 9,600 bbls. 
at $4.65 @ $5.05 be superfine western; $5.15 
(@ $5.40 for low grades of extra do.; $4.75 @ 
$5.10 for superfine State; $5.15 @ $5.40 for 
extra do.; $5.25 @ $5.50 for old Round-Hoo 
extra Ohio; $5.65 @ $5.75 for fresh-grou 
do. ; $5.80 (@ $7.00 tor trade brands do. ; $5.10 
(@ $7.50 for St. Louis brands; and $6.50 @ 
“> = ay 1 Genesee. : 

uthern flour is firmer; sales of |,700 bbls. 
at $5.50 (@ $6.10 fcr superfine in 
and $6.10 (@ $7.40 for fancy 





Coy 
extra brands. 


Grain. —Wheat is in fair demand, and, with 
light arriy: ices are better ; sales ef 120,000 
bushels at $1.25 @ $1.35 for sed Southern ; 


$1.35 for fair white; $1.38 for common white 
Kentagky; $1.20 for fair white Canadian in 
store, and red western on private terms, Rye 
io quiet 9. 60.0 POR, Oats are in limited 
demand; sales qi Biate at 37. 

Canadian at 38c. @ 4le. Corn is lower and 
nominal; sales of 6,000 bushels at about 76c 


round yellow, closing u 

_ Provisions -— Pork ia = lawer; the stock 

is hardly as large \ expected ; sales of 

655 bbls. at $15.183 @ $15.22 for new mess; 
at 


$10.75 $10.87 for 
for RA doa and Pog ‘ 
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BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Coffee.—We notice a demand for Rio 
to-day, with sales of 850 at 11} cts.; 800 
bags at 11} cts.; 260 bags at 11 cts.; and 100 
at 11} cts. per Ib.; we also notice a sale 
of 150 mats Java at 15} cts. per Ib. The barque 
Mondamin has arrived with 5,000 bags Rio, 
which makes the total stock of this description 
now offering some 32,000 bags. We quote 
Laguayra at 12 (@ 12} cts. per lb.—no sales 
reported to-day. We also notice the arrival of 
Tis bees l eerless, from Porto Cabello, with 
s115 Lagua ra. 
Flour and Meal. —The flour market was 
uite brisk this morning, with ales to a con 
siderable extent for export, at an advance of 
124 cts. per bbl., and at the close there were 
wore buyers than sellers. Transactions report- 
ed consisted of some 2,500 bbls. City Mills, 800 
bbls. Howard Street, and 300 bbis. Ohio super, 


all at $5.25 per bbl. The stock of new Howard 
Street and Ohio flour is limited, and receipts 
are small. Of extra, no sales were reported, 


but there was also some demand for export. 
We quote new City Mills extra at $6.12 @ 
$6.25, do. Howard Street $5.75 (@ $6, and do. 
Ohio $5.62} (@ $5.87} per bbl. Corn meal is 
duil at $4 per bbl. for City Mills, and $4.25 for 
Brandywine. Rye flour scarce, and wanted at 
$4.25 per bbl. for fresh-ground No. 1. 

Grain.—A bout 38,000 bushels of wheat were 
offered on ‘change this morning, and prices 
opened at an average of 2c. (@ 3c. lower than 
the range of Saturday, but closed firm, with a 
brisk demand, and nearly all the offerings were 
taken at $1.05 (@ $1.15 for common medium 
white, $1.20 (@ $1.30 for fair to good, and 
$1.33 @ $1.40 for prime to choice ; red-brought 
$1.10 (@ $1.23 per bushel for medium to prime. 
Uf corn, 21,500 bushels offered ; and white sold 
at 80c.(@ 82e. for good to prime, measure ; and 
yellow at 80c. (@ 8 le. per bushel, measures—de- 
mand for white fair, but yellow was very dull. 
Of oats, 7,000 bushels offered ; demand fair at 
29c.(@ 33c. for new Maryland, and 34c. (@ 36c. 
per bushel for Diseasieenin. Of rye, #00 
bushels ; new Maryland offered and sold at 70c. 
(@ 72c.; we quote new Pennsylvania at 80c. 
(@ 82c. per bushel. 

Provisions.—The bacon market shows a fair 
degree of activity at about previous prices. 
Pork — No sales to-day; prices unchanged. 
Bulk meat—Held at 6c. (@ &jc. per Ib. for 
shoulders and sides—no sales reported. Ba- 
con—Sales 50 hhds. shoulders and sides on 
private terms; 10 hhds. shoulders at 7c., and 
some 75 bhds. shoulders and sides, in jobbing 
lots, at 7}c. (@ 9}c. per Ib.; and about 80 

ieces plain hams at 10c. (@ 10$c. per Ib. 
Tard—No sales reported ; we quote prime at 
ll}e. @ 1l}c.; butcher’s, lle. @ ih 
refined, 13}c. (@ 14c. per lb. 

Sugar—The market continues very quiet. 
The only sales reported to-day comprise 20 hhds. 
Porto Rico at T}c. (@ 8c.; 15 hhds. New Or- 
leans at 8c.; and 10 hhds. Cuba at 6$c. per lb. 
Quotations remain unchanged. 


CINCINNATI MARKET. 
July 30.—Flour firm at $4.90 @ $5. 
visions unchanged. Lard 10}c. @ 10§c. 


c.; and 


Pro- 





MARRIAGE. 


Married at Moneka, Kansas, on June 30, by 
Rev, Josiah Lamb, E. L. Taytor to Miss Ma- 
ny A. McGratn, both of that place. 





Rooms oF THE Nat ONAL REPUBLICAN ASSOCIATION, 
Wasuine on Ciry, Auguet 1, 1859. 

The Rervsiican Association of this city are having 
prepared and published, under the supervision of the 
Congressional Republican Executive C. mmi.iece, a series 
of valuable Political Trac’s, e-mpiled principally f om 
Congr ssional and other official records, and containing 
facis which are deemed important to be presented to the 
atiention of the mass.s, t at they may be prepared to 
vote knowingly on the leading politica! issues of the day, 

The want of such reliable official compilations has 
long been felt by the party. 

We desire to ask the co-operation of the chairmen and 
members of the different ‘ Repabl can State Central Com- 
mitiees,” to give publicity and circulation 'o these Tracts- 
With a view to that object, we particular y desire to be 
furnished with the names and post office address of the 
members of each Siate Commiitee, and also with a list of 
the Republican newspapers in each S.ate and Territory, 
in order that we may send copies of these Tracts as they 
are issued 

Newspapers are requested to publish these Tracts as 
they shall appear, and also to give publite‘ty to thi« 
notice and the terms upon which the Tracts are farnished 

LEWIS CLEPHANRE, 
Secretary National Republi can Astociation 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

Scorbutic diseases are the parent stock from which 
arises a large proportion of the fatal maladies that afflict 
mankind They are as it were a species of potato rot in 
the human corsti‘ution, which uudermimes and « orrupts 
all the sources of its vitality, and hastens its decay 
They are tLe germ feom which s rings Consumpuon, 
Rheumatism, Heart Di-case, Liver Complaints, aud Erup 
oo Liseares, wh ch will be recognised as among those 

most fata’ and destructive to the races of men. So diead 
ful are its consequences to human life. that it is hardly 
pos:ible to over-est mate the importance of an actual, re- 
lia le remedy, that can swe p out ti * Serofulous con 
timination. We know then we chal! proclaim welcome 
new: to our readers, of Ove ft. m such a quarter es will 
leave li tle doubt of its ethcacy —and still mere welcome 
when We tell them that it -urely dors accomplish the end 
desired. We mean Ayer's Sarsaparilla, and it is ceriain 
iy worthy the attention of those who are affliced with 
Scrofula or Serofulous complaints. — Register, Albany 
New York. 


A SUMMER NUMBER. 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “ ESSEX ” 
Illustrated by Kleven Engravings 

A FOREST STORY—THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF 
THE SARANAC By T. Addison Richaras 
Illustrated by Thirteen Pngravines 

THE MUSCLANs OF OU « WOODS 
[flustrated vy Twenty-nine Engravings 

MY WIFE 

WHAT’LL YOU DRINK 

A BALLAD 

VISITER~. 

HEXAMETERS AT JAMESTOWN 

ISABELL BERNARD'S LESSON 

LEGAL WIT 

MARGARET STUART 

THE VIRGINIANS. By W.M Thackersy, 
Iustrations—The Patron — Miley’ Whistle — Pour 

Head Pieces. 

Chapter LXAXX. Pocahontas 
Chapter LXXXI Kes Angusta Domi 
Chapter LXXXIL Mile+’s Moidore 
Chapter LXXXIM Troubles and Consolations 

MONTHLY RtCORD OF CURRENT EVEaTs 

LITER. Y NOTICES 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EaSY CHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BURLAU 

EDITOR'S DRAWER 

MASTER CHARLEY’S FOURTH OF JULY 
Miustratio s—Waster Chariey as “4 ash ington — The 
Accident—The Rescue—War!)ke—Triumph— Reward 
of Valor—The Batt'e of Bunker's Hili— Per-onal Com- 
bat—A Gallant Charge— Firing ( rackers.-An Explo 
sion— Finis. 

FASHIONS FOR AUGUST 
lisustrasions— Moning Coviame and Child’s Dreas— 

Byrnous—Boy’s Scotch Cap. 
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We mart refer in terms of eftilogy to the hizh tone and 
varied excellences of H irper’s Magazine. « journal wish 
a monthly circulation of about 170.000 capies, in whose 
pages are to be found some of the choicest light and gen- 
eral reading of the day. We speak of this work as an 
evidence af the American people, and the popularity it 
has acquired is meriied. Each number contains fully 
144 pages of instructive matter, appropsiately illustrated 
with good wood-culs ; and it combines in self the racy 
monthly and the more philosophical! quarteriy, blended 
with the bes: features of the daily journal. Ii has great 


power in the creation and dissemination of a love of 
pure literature. — Trubner's Guide to American Literature, 


On, 
Unquestionably it is the beet eusta'ned w rk 
kind in the ler ; that isto say, in the worid + 
ncid monthly essays from the Editor's Table are 
above price. t present number is equal to any yet 
issued, and there is no reason to doubt « long esreer of 
—— to the work —N. Y. Christian and 


Whoever has had occasion to con-ylt tke ! 

of the Magazine must have be -n ad with the mally 
pleity of papess embodyicg uaporian | frorraphi: al, his 
torical, and py po facts, so th ft from its mers 


as @ storehouse of entertrining r, itis 
value as @ work o1 genera! reference and oe, neat ve 





Copies for One Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, ‘or every Club of Tas Sus 
SCRIBER« 


Harper's Magn sine “s Weekly, her, 
one yeas, 1 ws we eekly, together 
The aa wpon “ Harper's AGAZINE” must be 
id at the whe 
Phicty-six : 9 it is reeeived. Tle Posuge ix 








THE NATIONAL ERA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


G@. BAILEY, Editor and Proprietor. 
D. R. Goopior, Assistant Editor. 
J. G. Wurrtier, Corresponding Editor. 


Vol. XIII. January, 1859. 

The .Vational Era is about to enter upon its 
Thirteenth volume. 

Twelve years ago, when the Discussion ot 
the Question of Slavery was practically pro- 
hibited in this District, the Era was commenced 
for the purpose of asserting and defending the 
Rights of Discussion, and of giving fair ex- 
pression to Anti-Slavery Sentiments. In the 
House of Representatives, John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings alone gave it morai 
support; in the Senate, it found not a single 
well wisher; while outside of Congress it stood 
here, solitary and unsustained, under ban and 
menace. A conflict followed, in which an excited 
populace undertook to suppress it by violence, 
but it resisted the storm, maintained its posi- 
tion, and from that hour the Liberty of the 
Press was established in the District of Co- 
lumbia. % 

Twelve years have passed, and to-day, t 
Era finds twenty au.ong the most distinguished 
members of the Senate, elected to carry out the 
Principles it was instituted to advocate, and 
the House almost controlled by Representatives, 
with whom it can consistently and heartily act 
as a co-worker. 

While the cause it has advocated has ad- 
vanced so rapidly, | am constrained to say that 
the Era, since the advent of the Republican 
Party, has suffered somewhat in its circulation. 
Influential newspapers, once in opposition, 
but now united in the same movemert, and an 
extensive Local Press, upholding kindred sen- 
timents, naturally eugross a large portion of 
Republican patronage. 

his was to be expected, but still I think 
there are good reasons why the Era should 
continue to be sustained. It was the first Press 
to raise the standard of Freedom in the Capital 
of the Republic. For twelve years it has been 
identified with the Anti-Slavery movement, 
and especially represents the Anti-Slavery 
element of the Republican Party. Although 
independent of mere Party organization, it was 
the first paper to advocate a general union of 
the Opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
1854, in a Party of Freedom; took a leading 
part in the formation of the Republican Party, 
and, while holding itself at liberty to blame 
what it considered blameworthy, has uniformly 
vindicated it as true to its Principles. It has 
never been a burden to its friends, never solicit- 
ed, nor at my time would have been willing to 
receive, any kind of official or congressional pa- 
tronage, has always been self-sustaining. From 
its friends, then, it asks a subscription that 
shall enable it to retain a position gained by so 
much effort, and to continue to wield an influ- 
—_ which, I trust, has not been exerted for 
evil. 

The coming year will be a critieal one for 
the Republican cause. Strong efforts will be 
made to demeralize it, and accommodate it to 
the views of those, who, unwilling to support 
the Administration, do not yet appreciate the 
true nature or objects of our movement. Squat- 
ter Sovereignty, Know Nothingism, Conserva- 
tism, National Whiggery, are all working to- 
gether for the construction of a platform, from 
which shall be excluded the Anti-Slavery Idea— 
that very element which g»ve birth and gives 
vitality to the Republican Party. Can the Kra 
be dispensed with at such a period ? 

Able contributors have been secured to our 
columns; and with pleasure we announce that 
we have engaged as Assistant Editor, Danier 
R. Gooptor, of North Carolina, one of the 
ablest writers in the country on the Question 
of Slavery. 

The Literary Department of the paper will 
be carefully atwndes to. The two Stories now 
in course of publication, “ Herman” and 
“ Jasper,” will furnish a rich entertainment to 
our readers, for several months to come. 

The Era presents weekly a Summary ot 
General News and Political [ntelligence, keeps 
a careful record of the proceedings of Congress, 
and is the repository of a large portion of the 
most interesting speeches delivered in that body, 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, 1858. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


READING OUT OF CHURCH. 


The Washington Constitution, some two 
weeks ago, made a formal attack upon the two 
most prominent candidates of the Black Democ- 
racy for the Presidency. These are Messrs. 
Douglas and Wise. Those gentlemen and their 
friends regard it as a formal attempt on the 
part of the President to read them ont of the 








t 


prosy, we make the following extracts : 
“THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD. 

“In a former article we endeavored to pre- 
sent an unimpassioned and impartial view of 
the present position of the Democratic party 
with reference to the question of Slavery in the 
Territories, and of the great dangers which are 
likely to result, if either of the antagonistic 
and, as we believe, speculative and impractical 
theories of Senator Donglas on the one hand, 
or Governor Wise on the other, is adopted or 
allowed to prevail. We have urged, in all sin- 
cerity, that these theories are at a variance with 1 
the Constitution of the United States, the letter 
and spirit of the compromise measures of 1859, | 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Cincinnati Plat- 


form, and the solemn pledges of the party ; and met 


we now propose to prove by the record -itself 
that we have stated the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. * * * 

“ This is the record of the Dew ocratic party 
on the question of popular sovereiznty, as dis- | ) 
tinguished from squatter sovereignty in the 
Territories. Wherein is there to be found one 
tittle of justification for the assertion that a Ter- | , 
ritorial Legislature can abolish Slavery? Is 
not the proof overwhelminng that the contrary 
is absolutely laid down? Wherein is there 
any justification forthe assertion that Congress 
is bound to interfere to protect Slavery in the 
Territories ? On the contrary, is it not distinct- 
ly declared that slave property is the same as 
any other property, and that ‘no tribunal, 
whether legislative, executive, or judicial, has 
a right to draw any distinction, or deny to slave 
property the benefit of the provisions and guar- 
aunties which have been provided for the protec- 
tion of private property?’ 

“Are we not, therefore, justified in stating 
that the theories of Senator Douglas and Gov- 
ernor Wise are at variance with the compro- 
mise measures, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and 
the Cincinnati Platform? The theories, too, 
independent of their falsity, are purely specula- 
tive and impractical, because there is not, 
and is not likely to be, any Territory to which 
they could be applied. Why, then, disturb the 
country and distract the party by their diseus- 
sion? 

“ We do not desire to judge Mr. Douglas or 
Mr. Wise harshly; but were they to try to de- 
vise a plan for the disruption and defeat of the 
Democratic party, and for securing the triumph 
of Mr. Seward and Black Republicanism, we 
do not see how they could attain their purpose 
more effectually than by the course they are 
now pursuing in urging on the people of their 
respective sections the adoption of their antag- 
onistic theories. 

“We have faith, however, in the wisdom and 
conservatism of the masses of the party, that 
they will resist every attempt to disunite them, 
and, faithful to their record and their pledges, 
triumph over all opposition, whether from 
avowed enemies or pretended friends.” 

To this anathema, or bull of excommunica- 
tion, the Richmond Enquirer, edited by a son 
of Governor Wise, responds in the following 
ferocious style. The article from the Enquirer 

is probably from the pen of Governor Wise 
himself. 


I 


From the Richmond Engqpirer. 
THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION ATTEMPTS 
TO DICTATE TO THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
We call attention to the accompanying arti- 
ele from the Washington Constitution, a sheet 
known, where it is known at all, to be devoted 
to the purpose of propounding to a very limited 
number of subscribers the almost indescribable 
policy of the present Administration, Federal 
and Federalist. 
The whole article is a curious mixture of dic- 
tation and dodging. The dodges are all in- 
tended for the purpose of misrepresenting the 
respective positions of Senator Douglas and 
Governor Wise. The Federalist organ com- 
mences by a boast that it has already logically 
demolished both these gentlemen—when and 
how, we are at a loss to discover. * * * 
In the name of the Democracy of Virginia, 
we can inform the organ that the insidious doc- 
trine which it preaches, from the teaching of 
Mr. Eli Thayer, is itself the most dangerous 
species of Black Republicanism, no less odious 
than that of Mr. Seward himself, and much 
better adapted to the practical fulfilment of all 
the ends and objects of free-soil fanaticism. 
And we protest that neither the organ at 
Washington, nor the Administration whose 
edicts it proclaims, is entitled to dictate to, or 
even to speak by authority of, any portion of 
the conservative Democracy of the Union. And, 
last of all, let the Administration or its organ 
venture to dictate the interpretation of the Cin- 
cinnati platform, or pretend that it can offer a 
safe guide to a party which owes every difficulty 
which now surrounds it to the misguided policy 
and the broken pledges of the very Adminis- 
tration which it has placed in power. 
When the President accepted the Presiden- 
tial nomination, he solemnly promised to stand 
on the Cincinnati platform, “ without taking a 
,plank from {t, or adding a plank to it.” Eyen 
before the canvass was ended, he did attempt 
to force into it an Internal Improvement plank, 
which was rejected at Cincinnati as a rotten 
plank, and the attempt was made tn a very un- 
sound manner. 
Since then, it would be difficult to enumerate 
the spund planks which this Administration 
has taken out, and the unsound planks which 
it has attempted to foree into the Cincinnati 
platform. 
Let us take a few examples. The very first 
plank of the platform inculcates the doctrine 
that “the grants of power made in the Constitu- 
tion ought to be strictly construed by al! the 
departments and agents of the Government; 
and that it is inexpedient and dangerous to ex- 
ercise doubtful constitutional powers.” 
Rejecting this plank, the Administration has 
furnished another, authorizing ualimited resort 
to latitudinarian construction, and where even 
this could not be evolved from the powers of 
peace, appealing to the war-making power for 
a still more extended usurpation of power by 
the General Government. 
Plank 2. “ That the Constitution does not 
confer upon the Federal Government the power 
to commence and carry on a general system of 
internal improvements.” 
Rejecting this plank, the Administration 
has inserted another, to the effect that the Fed- 
eral Government may commence and carry on 
any works of internal improvement, under the 
war-making power, and in a time of profound 
eace. 
The fourth plank assumes “that justice and 
sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment 
of another.” 
The Administration takes this out, and puts 
a new plank in its place, providing that specfic 
tariff duties shall be resorted to in exceptional 
instances, for the purpose of discriminating in 
favor of certain branches of industry, and 
against others. 


The fourth plank also provides “ that every 
citizen and every section of the country has a 
right to demand and insist upon an equality of 
rights and privileges, and to complete and am- 
ple protection of persons and property from do- 


mestic violence or foreign aggression.” 


In lieu of this, the present Administration 
now agnies protection from domestic violence 


to persons and property of the common Terri 
tories of the Union—and also refuses to pro 
tect our naturaiized citizens from foreign ag 
gression. 


The fifth plank inculcates “ihe most rigid 


economy in conducting our public affairs.” 
What the 


large increase of the public debt decide. 


ihe sixth plank provides that even “the 


me of the public lands ought to be sacred 


The Administration attempts to devote the 
public lands themselves to an object not speci- 
tied in the Constitution—the construction ot 


works of internal improvement. 


The seventh and eighth planks exhibit al) 


precaution against any attempt “ calculated t 


the business ot the country within the 


contro! of a concentrated money power.” 


The Administration bas on Congress 


present A 


to assert the equality of rights of persons and 
property, which the Administration is now stri- 


ving to deny. @ necessity imposed by the foll 


must be regarded by every fair-minded man as 
the most extraordi 
Light Federalm, 
Republicanism, shuffling evasion and vacilla- 
tion, which ever ere 


cal pre. 

o. We will have the Cincinnati platform 
as it is, uncontaminated by the interested dic- 
tation of any selfish interest, and, least of all, 
by the dictation of such an Administration as 
that which now presides at Washington, and 
whose entire course for the last eighteen months 
has been the occasion of a series of unprece- 
dented disasters to the Democratic party ; an 
Administration which has deserted every _ 

a 


which has incurred the just contempt of its 


it timidly retreated, the occasion for the con- 
demnation of a public functionary ; an Admin- 
istration whose vindictive proscription of Anti- 
Lecompton Democrats has disgusted even the 


ministration calling itself Democratic, which 
swallows the old Federalist measures of in- 


ment, a Federal bankrupt act, a protective tar- 
iff, seeks a military dictatorship, the 
Black Republican heresies of Mr. Eli Thayer, 


and threatens, by a 
eign aggression, to drive every naturalized citi- 
zen from the Democratic ranks. Surely, sub- 
mission to the dictation of such an effete Ad- 
ministration as this, is the last of all means by 
which the present ills or the future difficulties 
of nad Democratic party can be cured or pre- 
vented. 


position, side by side with Mr. Eli Thayer et id 
omne genus. 


wherever Mr. Thayer or the Administration 
shall attempt to throw doubt, or ambiguity, or 
duplicity, into its interpretation, the Democrac 
assembled i 
distinctly declare the only true and just inter- 
pretation which of right attaches to its terms. 


THE 


gan of Senator Douglas. 


Administration has done with 
this plank, let the rate of expenditure and the 


And this has been directly denied by the 
leuinigtrets 
A number of succeeding resolutions all go 


If this Administration is entitled to dictate 
he interpretation, then the Cincinnati 


concatenation of Blue- 
now-Nothingism, Black 


the record of a politi- 


itical friend which it once 
snemies within and without the Democratic 


an Administration which has made 
iteral obedience to its own orders, from which 


eaders of the Lecompton Democracy ; an Ad- 


ernal im 


ents by the General Govern- 


icy of submission to for- 


Ne. Let the Administration holdgits own 


i he Democratic party will re- 
nain true to the Cincinnati platform; and 


in Convention at Charleston wi 





MORALITY OF DOUGLASISM— 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


The Chicago Daily Times is the especial or- 
It was established by 
money drawn from his pocket, and its general 
tone of thought is regulated under his immedi- 
ate supervision. The following article upon 
the sacred duty of obedience to the fugitive 
slave law, which we copy from that journal of 
the 23d instant, may therefore be taken as an 
official exposition of Mr. Douglas’s sentiments- 
The writer seems to be entirely oblivious of 
any such principle as conscience, implanted in 
the human heart by the Creator, and can con- 
ceive of no higher sanction for human actions 
than the statutes of the land. He advises all 
who have any scruples about catching run- 
away slaves to quit the country, and seek a 
home in some foreign land! This is the true 
spirit of Mr. Douglas. All who have heard 
him and seen him, in the Senate Chamber or 
on the hustings, can attest the faithfulness with 
which his organ reflects his sentiments. 


The coolness with which Mr. Douglas’s or- 
gan asserts that no one denies the constitution- 
ality of a Congressional enactment for the re- 
capture of fugitive slaves, is also characteristic 
of Mr. Douglas. But the editor should know 
that Mr. Webster, in his famous speech made 
on the 7th of March, 1850, admits that he could 
find no authority in the Constitution for a fua- 
gitive slave law, and merely yielded his private 
opinion to the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Any one who will refer to the Constitution will 
find that the clause in reference to fugitives 
from service is the second section of the 4th 
article. It is one of the compacts between the 
States, and is unaccompanied with a power 
conferred on Congress. Two or three sections 
of the same article are accompanied with spe- 
cial delegations of legislative power, while this 
is not. Mr. Webster said, in this connection, 
“I have always thought that the Constitution 
addressed ttself to the Legislatures of the States, 
or the States themselves.” * * * “ That is 
my judgment. I have always entertained that 
opinion, and I entertain it now.” 
This opinion of Mr. Webster will answer as 
an off-set to the‘authority of Mr. Douglas’s or- 
gan. 


From the Chicago Times of July 234. 


FUGITIVE SLAVES AND THE LAW FOR THEIR 
RENDITION. 


Nobody disputes that the Constitution of the 
United States would be impaired in one of its 
vital parts, if, at any time, or for any reason, 
Congress should fail to have a law in force re- 
quiring the rendition of escaped slaves, and 
prescribing the manner in which it should be 
done. Such a law must be constitutional, for, 
so to speak, and to speak truly, it isa part of 
the Constitution itself. There is no plainer 
provision in that sacred instrument of Amer- 
ican liberty, than the one concerning this sub- 
ject; and no law was ever enacted, or ever will 
be, that can be more certainly binding on the 
citizens than the fugitive slave law. It is bind- 
ing in conscience, and, if men recognise such 
a thing as morality in politics, it is binding 
there, too. But there is a higher sentiment in 
the body politic than is found in the petty 
and uncertain politics of the day—we mean 
that sentiment of patriotism which covers all 
things, pervades all things, and animates all 
things in and of the Union. It is this senti- 
ment that must sustain the fugitive slave law, 
if it is to be sustained. Men whose minds are 
heated by some temporary excitement, or whose 
sympathies have been aroused for the moment 
by the recital of some tale of misfortune and 
suffering, may resolve for the moment that the 
law is wrong, and that they will not counten- 
ance it. But, there stands the law, and above the 
law stands the Constitution, and dependent on 
both of these is the present wonderful ptosper- 
ity and unparalleled happiness of the people of 
this country, All.our hopes for a future that 
shall fulfil the promises of the present, are 
based on the conviction that the Constitution 
and the Union will last for hundreds of years, 
and still endure. 
We cannot understand how any man in his 
senses, and whose heart is also right, can raise 
his voice or lift his hand against the fugitive 
slave law we now have, or some other law to 
the same end, equally stringent. For ourselves, 
having made oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and obey all laws made in 
pursuance of its provisions, we could not find it 
in our hearts to break that oath, and turn Abo- 
litionists. This bargain our fathers made with 
the South, agreeing to protect that section in 
its rights, and to surrender up to it such per- 
sons as are held to labor there—in plain words, 
slaves—when they shall escape to the free 
States and can be found; and however much 
we may regret its terms or its necessity, it is 
- | nevertheless a bargain as really binding on us, 
- | and will be as much so on those who shall come 
- | after us, as on the patriots who made it. When 
a man makes up his mind that he can no longer 
accord his approval—it may be his tacit ap- 
proval—of the fugitive slave law, he has then 


States and cancerous despotisms of the 
world. 


they have any such ri 
mers and sup 





the zdoption of & corporation bankrupt law, th 
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the law still. At numerous periods, more or 
less removed from each other, for the last forty 
ype © bat bos Damn sant.ep agninn. NENT 


slave laws. But the laws They were 
in course of time made but that was 

of Abolitionists 
in the North. Ifthe clamor now and then 
meets our ears, against the law, is ef- 


fective as 
weaken the bonds which 


continually. 


Letcher, the Democratic candidate, received 
his heaviest vote in the northwestern part of 
the State. And yet, this section is decidedly 
Free-Soil in its sentiments. The views enter- 
tained by the people are pretty clearly embod- 
ied in the following remarks bythe 
Sentinel, publish 


of both 
ting the fact that their portion of the country 
has neither the advantages of Slavery nor the 
advantages of Freedom, which, together with 
the impositions upon Western by Eastern Vir- 
ginia, and a natural desire for a change—which 


late concessions of Eastern Virginia in remod- 
elling the ratio of representation, and allowing 
a more reasonable share of taxation—all com- 
bined have naturally caused the Republican 
sentiment to force itself into the minds of the 
disatfected of all parties, and take root there, 


refuge in the present condition of political af- 


to go with whichever present ~~ their differ- 
ent predilections dictate, unti 
tunity than has yet occurred presents itself, and 


as rabid 


made up his mind that he cannot support the 

Constitution of his country. The best course 

for him then to pursue, is to leave the country, 

“for his country’s good,” and seek for a freer 

\ " ; -| and better Government among the crippled 

ee» pated objects specified in old 
ijtution.” 


ibe fugitive slaves themselves have no right 
to complain of the operation of the law. Or if 
t, it is not of the fra- 
rs of the law that complaint 
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inst the law, it is equally so to 

bind the Union to- 
ther. Let all good men frown down these 
ave excitements. They are evil and only evil 





FREE-SOILISM IN VIRGINIA. 
At the late election in Virginia, John 


oundville 
in the region : 

“ We believe that many Western Virginians, 
parties, are getting tired of contempla- 


esire was not more than half gratified by the 


from the fact that they look upon it as the only 
fairs in Virginia. The idea now is, however, 
a better oppor- 


until they feel pretty well convinced that the ‘ bal- 
ance of power’ is in their own hands, when they 
will come forth in their true colors—probably not 

Se, but taking a conservative 
position. We honestly believe, from observation 
in various ways and by diverse modes, that the 
Democratic policy of this region is more con- 
genial to the minds of the conservative Anti- 
Slavery men than the policy and professions of 
the Opposition party.’ 





FREE LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 


The Norfolk (Va.) Herald says: 


“The true policy of the South is not the in- 
troduction of more slaves, but in directing the 
labor of those we have to the purposes for which 
they were originally imported, the cultivation 
of our fields and the clearing up of our forests. 
The climate of most of our Southern States is 
unfavorable to white labor, and, in the cultiva- 
tion of rice, cotton, sugar, and even tobacco, 
which form the leading staples of American 
commerce, it is indispensable that the labor of 
the African race, with constitutions peculiarly 
adapted to tropical latitudes, should be em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, this kind of labor, which 
true political economy suggests should be ex- 
clusively empleyed in this sphere, has to a great 
degree been drawn off to other pursuits and oc- 
cupations which more preperly belong to the 
white race. For example, the employment of 
slave labor in manufactories, in mechanical oc- 
cupations, and even in household service, might 
be dispensed with, and, in lieu of it, white la- 
bor be called into requisition. In the State of 
Virginia alone, at a rough guess, fifty thousand 
African operatives from the cities and towns 
might be converted into field laborers, adding 
immensely to the agricultural wealth of the 
State, and giving employment to a useful class 
of citizens. And what is true in this respect 
as to Virginia, is equally so of other Southern 
States. We have been led to these remarks by 
a statement in the Richmond News, that some 
of the numerous manufactories in that city have 
adopted the plan of employing white laborers 
entirely. We are also informed that in Peters- 
burg white laborers are employed to great 
advantage in the tobacco factories, and much 
of it by white girls. Surely, says the News, 
(and we agree with it,) chewers of the ‘ weed’ 
would much prefer that put up by the hands of 
white girls, to that manufactured by the ungain- 
ly-looking and ever-sweating negro.” 





From the Ohio State Journal. 


OHIO DEMOCRACY AND THE FUGI- 
TIVE SLAVE LAW. 


When the fugitive slave act was pending in 
Congress, and immediately after its passage, the 
Democratic press of Ohio was almost unani- 
mous in its condemnation. Several of the 
journals, whose subserviency is now most con- 
spicuous, were then earnest defenders of “the 
true and living faith.” 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1850, referring to the constitutional com- 
pact relating to fugitives from service, said: 
“ Our own opinion is, that the Government of 
the United States has nothing to do with en- 
forcing that agreement. It is a matter left en- 
tirely with the States. * * * We do not 
think that the General Government has any 
right to send its officers into the States to car- 
ry Fg what good faith requires the States alone 
to do.” 

The Enquirer further contends, that “this is 
the Demoeratic, not the Federal, reading of the 
Constitution.” 

The Sandusky City Democratic Mirror, com- 
menting on the article of the Enguirer, ob- 
served: “ We agree with the Enquirer, that 
this is the Democratic and not the Federal 
reading of the Constitution. What follows, 
then? That the fugitive act is an usurpation, 
unconstitutional, void, for the want of power in 
Congress to pass it—a nullity under the tenth 
amendment, which reserves the undelegated 
powers to the States and the people.” 

The Ohio Statesman, taking apparently the 
same view of the act, in answer to an interroga- 
tory of the Journal, and in reference to a deela- 
ration by its editor that “he could not have 
voted for it without essential modification,” de- 
clared, emphatically, “ we would not have voted 
Sor the law, with or without essential modifica- 
tion.’ 

The Cleveland P/aindealer characterized the 
act as one of “infernal origin.” ‘ Whether 
constitutional or not,” it said, “ it is so manifest- 
ly in conflict with the spirit of the age, that it 
cannot stand.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Republican said : 
“The Democratic press of the State are op- 
posed~to the law. * * * Some of our 
brethren regard it as unconstitutional, while 
others consider it clearly constitutional, but un- 
just in its provisions, oppressive in its charac- 
ter, impolitic, and unworthy of this progressive 
age; and all manifest a willingness for its re- 
peal.” 

The Holmes County Farmer described the 
law as “an outrage upon the Declaration of 
Independence, contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States, repugnant to the common 
sympathies of mankind, and entirely unneces- 
sary and uncalled for.” 

The Sandusky County Democrat declared 
“our Representatives sold themselves, and be- 
trayed us, and that willfully, when they enacted 
it,” and pronounced it “a law abhorrent to 
God, nature, and humanity, which cannot and 
will not stand,” 

The New Lisbon (Ohio) Patriot, then edited 
by William D. Morgan, characterized it as “a 
bill of abominations,” observing that “the 
monstrosity of its provisions does not consist so 
much in those portions which simply comply 
with the constitutional requirements of the act 
of Congress, as in the detail which gives every 
advantage,on the side of bondage ;” and sig- 
nificantly adding, that “if it be wrong for the 
slave to struggle for his freedom, the American 
people, in the infancy of their existence, set an 
example which the fugitive finds easy to hold up 
in extenuation of his crime.” 

The Defiance Democrat proclaimed that “ hu- 
manity, social order, and the better feelings of 
our nature, demanded the repeal of this blood- 
thirsty law.” 

That will do for the present. The above are 
only a few samples of the way the Democratic 
papers talked ten years ago. As Father Ritchie 
was accustomed to say in the palmy days of the 
Washington Union, nous verrons. 

V———————— 


Horace GREELEY a Fi.isvster.— Some 





shoal \e ue If Jd —— a pro- seq wey tees wy be tomy a » connect- 
© | visions, and summary course, it is not orace Greeley with an filibuster 
more so than has been found necessary by act- invasion of Maxico California. com- 
ual experience in executing it. When the law| mander of the Government forces at Mazatlan 
was somewhat milder than it is has issued a denouncing 
- | the present is substantially the same law as a “ most » and un- 
Govern- merciful man.” 


tractors, (Holiday and Martin,) at prices which 


was stated that the contract for supplying the 
Utah army with flour had been given to two con- 


enable them to realize twenty dollars profit on 
every hundred pounds of flour. The contract 
rice for that quantity is $28.60; the cost of 
ba ing and delivering it is not more than eight 
dollars. Our correspondent states that Mr. 
William Martin and E. P. Stanton offered to 
deliver the flour at the merry Sag for $10 
per hundred pounds, and that Mr. J. C. Little 
offered to take the contract at $7.50. These 
facts, so far from being contradicted, have not 
even been questioned ; but the Administration 
papers have raised a great outcry about the 
alleged complicity of Secretary Floyd in the 
transactions detailed by our correspondent. 
We should not care to revert to this matter— 
considering the serious illness of the Secre- 
tary—if it were not for the diatribes abusive, of 
the Democrat, with which the hireling party 
press has teemed since the facts adverted to 
were published. 
Though entirely ignorant of the price of flour 
in Utah, and of the eontract system of the com- 
missary department, as carried ont in that re- 
mote Territory, these journals shrink not from 
expurgating the Secretary of War, and of rep- 
reseuting the suspicions of his integrity which 
are entertained at Camp Floyd as well as in 
Washington city, as being willfully false. In 
defence of ourselves, we beg to remind those 
zealous but hardly discreet organs of the Ad- 
ministration, that the Secretary’s oflicial con- 
duct since he entered the War Office lays him 
justly open to suspicion of the durkest hue. 
Who forgets the Fort Snelling affair? We 
happpen to know that he had given his consent 
also to the sale of a large portion of Fort Leav- 
enworth, at a nominal price peracre ; and that 
George Saunders and the firm of Majors & 
Russell were the parties to whom that rich re- 
serve was to be assigned. The Willett’s Point 
affair is fresh in the public mind. As in the 
sale of the Fort Snelling reservation, the pur- 
chase of Willett’s Point disclosed the most 
profligate jobbing and the collusion of several 
office-holders, the Secretary included. After 
what was disclosed in the investigation made 
by the House of Representatives in these two 
cases, no additional disclosures could much 
affect the reputation of the Secretary of War. 
What the opinion of the National Democratic 
party on the character of the Secretary was, 
may be inferred from the passage of a bill pro- 
hibiting the sale of military reserves for the fu- 
ture, except with the consent of Congress. 
‘The contracts for the Utah army were noth- 
ing but an aggregation of jobs. The contract 
for the transportation was awarded to favor- 
ites; the mule contracts were awarded to fa- 
vorites, while no prices were fixed; instruc- 
tions were received in this city, directing the 
purehase of corn from favorites at prices 
higher than the market price. It is not, per- 
haps, forgotten, that Congress had to intervene 
for the purpose of preventing the consumma- 
tion of the contract for supplying beef. 
If Secretary Floyd had an immaculate repu- 
tation, he might be considered an aggrieved 
man, when accused of complicity in the flour 
business ; but what avail would it be to prove 
him innocent of the flour, when he is guilty of 
the corn, and beef, and mules, and military re- 
serves? Whether he pocketed any of the plun- 
der, in these various cases, we do not undertake 
to say; but that he has been corrupt, so far as 
knowingly and willfully to give out enormous 
jobs to friends and favorites, there can be no 
—— doubt. We have good reason to believe 
that the inventors of breech-loading fire-arms 
could give some confirmatory testimony on this 
point, if interrogated. y 
The facts mentioned by our Camp Floyd 
correspondent have been confirmed by the Val- 
ley Tan of a subsequent date, which says that 
the floor contract has been sub-let three times, 
the last contract being eight dollars per hundred 
pounds. Secretary i connection with the 
original contractors is distinctly proved by the 
order which he gave them for Government 
mules, ie facilitating the transportation of the 
flour. This circumstance, combined with the 
enormous price at which the contract was given 
out, justifies the inference that the Secretary 
and the contractors, Messrs. Holiday & Martin, 
are in collusion. We notice that some of the 
Administration papers try to transfer the re 
sponsibility from the first-named to General 
esup; but the fact is notorious that Secretary | 
Floyd has arrogated to himself the greater por- 
tion of the Quartermaster General’s depart- 
ment, and especially that branch of it connected 
with the Utah army. Having thus briefly re- 
called a few of the leading incidents in the Sec- 
retary of War’s administration of the military 
affairs of the Government, we can afford to 
overlook the billingsgate of the Boston Post 
and other prints. So deeply is the public mind 
impressed with the corruption of Buchanan’s 





Administration. that no additional political 
capital can be-made by dwelling on the theme. 
His brother of the Naval Department is not 
behind Secretary Floyd in the perversion of | 
public trusts. The live-oak contracts rank with | 
the Utah-army contracts, and the sale of Fort | 
Snelling and the purchase of Willett’s Point ; 
and Mr. Buchanan himself is just as deep in 
the mud as the Secretaries are in the mire. He 
has notoriously authorized the dispensation of | 
jobs for electioneering purposes. The whole | 
patronage of the Government, legitimate and 
illegitimate, has been converted into materiel 
for carrying doubtful districts. This being 
universaily known, any new argument to prove 
it would be a work of supererogation. We there- 
fore suggest to the secc od-class Administration 
journals, which have railied to the defence of 
Secretary Floyd, the prc priety of vexing his 
couch no longer with their harsh and senseless 
babble. Their strains are unmeet for the ears 
of a sick or dying man.— St. Louis Demoerat. 





“Er tu Brute?” — Having demolished 
Judge Whitman, the Cincinnati Inquirer, like 
another Alexander, looking for more worlds to 
conquer, has taken a turn at Judge Gholson. 
Three heavy editorials at the first broadside 
is a vigorous opening, and, if maintained, may 
go far to wipe out the Lnguirer’s rebellion 
against a regular nomination. 

The editor gives Judge Gholson credit for 
“abilities and high general qualities for the ju- 
dicial office,” for “ talents, learning, and indus- 
try, in a superior degree,” as “one never ac- 
eused of narrowness, or illiberality, or prone- 
ness to injustice,” as “inclined to be jast in 
all the relations of life, private and profes- 
sional.” 

Could the State of Ohio ask any better man? 
But alas! the Enguirer has discovered one 
failing, that mars all his virtues, “ He.is am- 
bitious!” In fact, aspires to the Supreme 
Bench! “ Whata fall, my countrymen!” Caesar 
had the some infirmity. Brutus cured him of 
the complaint. The Enquirer proposes to be 
the Brute to let it out of Judge Gholson. It 
has respect for his abilities, admiration for his 
talents and learning, honor for his judicial in- 
tegrity, but political death for his ambition. 

That last act in the play is the only one that 
will not be performed in publie on this oceca- 
sion.— Columbus ( O.) State Journal. 





WespeLt Paiiiies on Winturor.—In a 
Fourth of July speech, Wendell Phillips paid 
his respects to R. C. Winthrop’s recent letter to 
Hiram Ketchum. “I remember,” said Mr. 
Phillips, “that, in ‘ Hood's Oddities,’ there is a 
= of a spoiled child. The baby had been 
aid in an arm ehair, and there came in a man 
weighing about three hundred pounds, with the 
London Times in his hand, mt hes sat upon it. 
When it was found to be dead, the coroner 
came and said that he would have an inquest. 
‘I don’t see why,’ said the mother; ‘jt died a 
very natural death.’ Mr. Webster sat down 
upon Mr. Winthrop, and there he is! He died 
a very natural death. I do not think it was 
worth while to hold an inquest on him.” 





Tue Procress oF Trae Press.—Within less 
than one hundred years ago, the establishment 
of a third printing in the United States 
was ed by many of Dr. Franklin's friends 
as a h enterprise. Since then, such 
has been the multiplication of ne in 
this country, that seven hundred ca fifty 
io furnish printing 
paper; these mills are by 2,000 en- 
gines. The annual product of these mills 
reaches the enormous quantity of 270,000,000 
pounds of paper, from which was the 
pretty little sum of $27,000,000. 


“the same man who warms the oven and who 
eats the bread.” Francis Joseph, of Austria, 


may ponder this mot when he 8 with what 
relish Napoleon III, hungry and victorious, de- 
voured the dinner which been for 


Francis Joseph at Solferino. This little inci- 
dent, however, is only a type of things. 
Francis Joseph has been throughout this Ital- 
ian policy only oven-warmer to his French Im- 
perial brother. If he had been a man of his 
age and time, he would never have allowed 
Louis Napoleon to play before the world the 
audacious part of a liberator of op na- 
tionalities. But he has been fixed in a fossil 
system, and he has petrified into a part of the 
mass. As he prepared the way in Piedmont 
and Lombardy, and at Ancona, and even in 
Rome, for others, whose only excuse for com- 
ing after him was that he and his had been 
there before, so it appears likely to happen that 
Peschiera and Verona, Mantua and Legnano 

have_been fortified, strengthened, stored, and! 
armed, only to be garrisoned by Frenchmen, 
and ultimately, as we must in courtesy to re- 
corded promises believe, to be occupied by Ital- 
ians, Already “the whole French army has 
passed the Mincio;” already “the Sardinians 
have invested Peschiera;” already Napoleon, 
aided by his reinforcement of 35,000, me ap- 
proached Verona and watches Mantua; already 
the whole Austrian army has, “for strategic 
reasons ’—which, pushed to their logical con- 
sequenees, may some day, perhaps, require the 
abandonment of Vienna, or even Prague—re- 
tired from the banks of the Mincio. Already 
the French have carefully and cautiously fol- 
lowed them, unmolested; and the Austrian, 
still obstinate in resistance, although no longer 
confident of victory, is probably, untaught and 
unteachable, again fixing some definite hour of 
some definite day whereon he will make all his 
arrangements for another pitched battle. 

This battle of Solferino illustrates, upon a 
great scale, the character of the two antagonists. 
Its phases and its facts are all recorded. Its in- 
delible picture is graven upon all our minds. 
Aided by the experience of correspondents in 
either camp—those heralds of sacred and peace- 
ful mission—we have followed the Austrian Em- 
peror to and from the fight, and the French 
Emperor throughout his advance. We have 
twice seen the field from the “ Spy of Italy,” 
and have surveyed it alternately through French 
and Austrian glasses. To-day the battle of 
Solferino takes its place in history in the shape 
in which it will be known forevermore. It was 
a great and sanguinary battle, fiercely contested 
by nearly 400,000 men from sunrise to sunset 
of a summer day; and it was a battle in which 
the Austrians were defeated, but not broken, 
by an enemy inferior in numbers, but superior 
in intelligence and arms. 

While the mind of Europe is yet excited by 
the details of this mighty carnage, and is grow- 
ing familiar with the events of the battle, it is 
time for us to point the moral of the .catastro- 
phe. Why did the Austrians lose this great 
battle? Why have they lost every battle that 
has been fought in this war? It is not that they 
are less brave than the French. In this very 
engagement, according to the official accounts 
of each army, the Austrians killed and wounded 
12,000 Frenchmen, with a loss to themselves of 
about 9,000 killed and wounded. There could 
have been no flight when the numbers stand 
thus at the end of the day. Nor are the Aus- 
trians inferior as marksmen. Their riflemen 
hit 720 French officers, whereof 120 were shot 
dead, while the French succeeded in killing 
and wounding only 230 of the Austrian offi- 
cers. 

They certainly are not inferior to the French 
in discipline. Their vis inertia is magnificent, 
and they retreat invariably with a bold, steady 
front to the foe. Why is it, then, that they who 
ean lose so valiantly can never win? Because, 
unfortunately for them, preseat knowledge is 
present power, and their knowledge is not of 
the present, but of the past. They are a stag- 
nating respectability. They are governed and 
directed by old rules, old men, and old routine. 
They have an enemy who does not care a cen- 
time for antiquity, and is not above taking the 
most irregular methods to win a victory. The 
Emperor of Austria makes up his mind todoa 
remarkable fine piece of Louis Quatorze strate- 
gy. He executes an elaborate piece of old- 
fashioned deception, crossing the Mincio with 
his whole force, and then recrossing it with his 
two hundred thousand men, and fixing the con- 
templated surprise of the enemy at nine o’clock 
in the morning. The Emperor of the French, 
representing the juvenile irregular school, in 
the most ungentlemanlike manner refuses to be 
surprised. Having recourse to a new-fangled 
expedient which no trustworthy veteran who 
can count his seventy years would condescend 
to use, he sends a man up in a balloon; and, at 
the expense of a few yards of silk, and a few 
sqtfare feet of gas, is told the exact position of 
all those masses which are drawn up so scien- 
tifically out of his sight, with the intention of 
surprising him at the comfortable, leisurely 
hour of nine A. M. The man of his time—the 
clever, active, shrewd, nothing-contemning ad- 
venturer of the nineteenth century, by dint of 
this small contrivance, becomes master of the 
position. He knows what is going to happen, 
and where his enemy is, and how many he is; 
and while the heavy, self-complacent Austrian 
is chuckling at the formal surprise that is to 
come off at nine A. M., he attacks at daybreak, 
chooses his own time and point of attack, and 
remains master of the field. So, again, the 
Austrian, coming by every respectable means, 
in no respect sullied by any inventiveness or 
breach of precedent, into possession of a fine 
body of sharpshooters, dealt tremendous disas- 
ter against the French. The French opposed 
artificial to the Austrian natural advantage, 
but not so as to equalize the two armies in the 
rifle. There was another point, however, in 
which the two nations were equal. The Aus- 
trian mountaineers do not use cannon in their 
Sunday games. Here France went ahead, and 
Austria marched au pas. The consequences 
have been obvious enough. The battle af Sol- 
ferino has been won by the superiority of the 
French artillery. The shelis from the French 
rifled cannon fell at distances whence the old 
guns could not reply. Every reader can work 
out the result. The enemy's artillery was 
silenced before it could come within effective 
distance. Man's thews and flesh are to-day as 
they were a thousand years ago, but machinery 
is not thus immutable. Mere “ pluck” and 
courage, and standing still in squares, and 
coming forward in lines, is of no use, if there is 
an engine two miles off which will mow down 
your lines and reap a death-harvest in your 
squares before you can reach your living ene- 
my. All that is left in such a case to a gentle- 
man of the old school is to die with dignity and 
constancy, seorning, if he should. so please, 
with his last breath, the foe that seeks victory 
by such piebeian and irregular means. 





Kentucky ELoquence.—The Frankfort Com- 
monwealth says : 

“ Good people, all of one accord, just listen 
to this remarkable specimen of high-falutin De- 
mocracy. The Yeoman says: 

“*Ts it nothing, think you, to tread the soil 
as a freeman, and to love with a young man’s 
devotion his home, his kindred, and his 
friends? If these be his all, they are as much 
to him, as sacred in his affections, as is the 
wealth of a Rothschild, the el cofa Cr 
cero, or the mature philosophy of a Socrates! !’ 

“Wheugh! Wheugh! all that in hot weather! 
Well, we never heard the beat of that! yes, we 
did, once. Caleb Atwater was making a soul- 
sarching speech to @ jury in Ohio, and wound 
up with a magnificent allusion to Euripides, 
Socractes, Diogenes, and Plato, ands at down, 
as he supposed, covered with glory and victory. 
But his triumph was short, for a rough Buckeye 
rose up to answer, and exclaimed, ‘ Gentlemen 
of the jury! where shall my client fly. Mr. At- 
water has ripped with Euripides, dodged with 
Dhogenes, socked with Socrates, and platted with 
Plato! Where can we take refuge, unless in 
the common sense of the jury!’ The plain 
man gained the case, and Atwater sank to rise 
no more.” 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO CIRCULATE 
DOCUMENTS. 


— er, WASH- 

TON are having prepared published a 

series ¢f Poliical Tracts, — supervision of the 

ve 
it is ear: estly hoped the friends of the R cause 
Tail take immediate steps to have put in general cireula- 
hey are furnished at the 

bent amion tes of postage a en 
The following Tracts have already been published : 

Tract No. 1. HOW WE ARE GOVERNED.—Being an 
expose of the Frauds and Expenditures of the present 
Administration for perty purposes. 

Tract No.2 LANDS FOR THE LANDLESS.—Being 
a complete analysis of the votes on the Homestead Biil. 

Tract No.3. THE ATTITUDE OF NATIONAL PAR- 
TIES IN RESPEC? TO A PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


In the German Language. 
Tract No. 2. LANDS FOR THE LANBLESS.—Price 
$1 50 per hundred copies. 
All orders should be addressed to 
LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
Secretary National Republican Association, 


651 Washington, D. C. 





FOR THE CHILDREN ! 
GRACE GREENWOOD'S LITTLE PILGRIM. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIODICAL FOR 
CHILDREN EXTANT! 
“We say emphatically, that the Liule Pilgrim is the 
best periodical for young people now published, at home 
or abroad, in the English language.— The Press. 


A new volume will begin with the number forJ 
1859, in which will be commenced a story by MAR 
HOWITT, called | ~ , 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 
Also, a beautiful Italian story, called 
Little Angelo and His White Mice, 

By GRACE GREENWOOD herself. A host of other 
good things—Stories, Sketches, Poems, Child-sayings, 
&c., by numerous and brilliaut authors; also, Rebusses, 
Puzzles, Charades, &c., will combine to make the new 
volume unusually atractive. NOW IS THE TIME TO 
SUBSCRIBE! 

TERMS.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in advance 

{>> Specimen copies, containing club rates. a list of 
Premiums, &c., will be ecnt free, to all who request ther 
Address, post paid always, 


LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
132 South Third street, Philadelphia, Penn 


TO TEACHERS! 


HE LINDEN HALL FEMALE SEMINARY, in 
West Alexander, Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
is for sale or rent for a term of yeare. ' 
it is now in a state of rapidly progressive advance- 
ment. 
Possession will be given on the Ist of September, 1850 
For terms, address 


Dr. R. DAVIDSON, 


West Alexander, Penn 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
“STAND UP FOR JESUS!” 


The brief ballad thus entitled (occasioned by the death 
of Rev. Dudiey A. Tyng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in othe: 
forms, is about to be republished by T. H. Stockton, 1,400 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a hand duod 
volume of 48 pages, variously and beautifuily illustrated 
It will contain— 

NOTES.—Biblical, Liturgical, and Personal ; 
by the author of the Batiad. 


NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Engraved by Van Ingen & Snyder, ( versof Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations,) from drawings by G G. White; 
including Portraits of Rev. D. A. Tyne and Rev. Dr. 8. H. 
Tyne, with Interior Views of Concert Hall, Jayne’s Hall, 
&c., and 
; Three Original Pieces of Mussc, 

to which the Ballad has been set, by Messrs. Emerson, 
of Possem, Bradbury of New York, aud Bower of Phila- 
delphia. 

A few ADDITIONAL POEMS by the same author, 
(an Evangelical Minister,) will be included—chiefly lyri- 

al 
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compiled 


eal. 

The work is electrotyped, and will be issued in the 
neatest possible style, in hope of a large demand, wiih 
results of great usefulness Itis especially adapted to 
youth, to Young Men’s Chr'stian Associations, Bible 
Classes, Sunday and other Schools, Church and Home 
uses, presents to friends abruad, &c.—being convenient- 
ly sent by mail. 

It is now nearly ready, and may be ordered at once 
Orders supplied as received. No copies sent on sale. 


FARMS NEAR WASHINGTON, D.C, 
FOR SALE. 


A full description and terms of sale of any or 
all of the following farms, with a general de 
scription of the country near Washington, and 
the advantages it offers to emigrants over the 
Western States, will be sent to any applicant 
who encloses one letter stamp to 

WINSLOW M. WATSON & CO., 
Columbia Land Office, 68 Indiana av., 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 2.—2864 acres of land, 17 miles 
from Washington, adjoining Fairfax Gourt House, 
Virginia. Good brick dwelling and modern out- 
buildings. A good grain and grass farm. Price 
$28 per acre. 

No. 3.—722 acres of land on the Po. 
tomac, 22 miles below Washington. On it a 
comfortable house, a barn, and a steam saw-mill, 
Wood and timber enough can be sold off to pag 
what is asked for it. Price $20 per acre. 

No. 4.—350 acres of land in Fairfax 
county, Va., about 27 miles from Washington. 
Excellent and commodious buildings. As a dairy 
farm, it cannot be excelled in Eastern Virginia. 
Price $35 per acre. 

No. 5.—200 acres of land adjoining 
No. 4, and will be sold with it or separate. This 
tract has a Rich Vein of Copper Ore on it. Price 
$15,000. 

No. 6.—63 acres of land in Fauquier 
county, Virginia, near Piedmont Station. Very 
large building; now used as an academy. Price 
$5,000. 

No. 7.—750 acres of land on Acokeek 
creek, 500 acres in wood. Good buildings. Price 
$16 per acre. . 

No. 8.—1,020 acres of land, Stafford 
county, Virginia, two miles from a steamboat 
landing and near a railroad. The wood and tim- 
ber on it worth double what is asked for the 
land. The hay and grass now yields $800 a 
year. Price $8 peracre. , 
about 33 miles from Washington. A superb es- 
tate, with fine buildings. Can be divided. Price 
$30 per acre. 

No. 11.—1,000 acres of land in Va., 
60 miles from Washington, on navigable water. 
$6,000 worth of wood and timber can be cut 
from it. Price $12 per acre, 


No. 12.—173 acres at Fairfax Court 
House, 17 miles from Washington. Good build- 
ing ; 40 to 50 acres in grass. Also, 25 acres, a 
wood lot, detached. Price $46 per acre. 

No. 13.—200 acres of land in Mary- 
land, 9 miles from Washington, on the railroad to 
Baltimore. The buildings are new, and cost 
$4,000. Price $9,000. 

No. 14.—450 acres of land in Va., 
64 miles from Washington. On navigable water, 
with good landing. Good buildings. Price $12 
per acre. 

No. 15.—100 acres of land near Fair- 
fax Court House, Virginia, 17 miles from Wash- 
ington. Good Buildings. Price $21 per acre. 

No. 16.—25 acres, a wood lot 14 miles 
from Alexandria—a beautiful location for a su- 
burban residence. Price $100 per acre. 

No. 17.—255 acres of land, 9 miles 
north of Washington, with a good water power 
and plenty of timber. Price $25 per acre. 

No. 18.—110 acres of land, 12 miles 
north of Washington, a large brick Louse, sta- 
bling, &c. Price $30 per acre. 

No. 19.—14 acres, 1 mile from Alex- 
andria. Brick house, and pine grounds, $5,000. 

No. 20.—525 acres, 40 miles from 
Washington. Stone buildings. Price $25 per 
acre. 
No. 21.—700 acres, 8 miles from 
Washington. Good buildings. Price $25 per 


acre. 

No. 22.—406 acres, 70 miles from 
Washington, on the Potomac. Good buildings. 
Price $20 per acre. r 

No. 23.—348} acres, 30 miles from 
Washi n. Lime-stonesoil. Superior build- 





pair. One-half will be sold for $2,500. Cost of 
whole, $12,000. 

No. 26.—500 acres, 36 miles from 
W on Good build- 
nee or oho’ aon a ‘ 
Pome ey ag ore Ble peg 
best farms in Fairfax county. Price $30 per 
acre. 2 





Toe Se ess for the South 
and Southwest Boats leave their foot of Sixth 
street, al 6} A. M. and 7} P. M 
The Great Southern Mail is con 
it being 44 miles shorter and 100 


over this route, 
less railroading 
pag A, Rene hone: 


aking ceriain connections to Fredericksburg, Rich- 
a ane egy ‘Se Weldon, and ee 
harleston, 8. C., Augusta, Georgia, Mon’ ry 

and Mobile, Ala . Direct to New Orleans, and all Seuth- 


ern Cities and Towne. 

Also, connect at Richmond with the Danville, South- 
side, Virginia, Tennessee, and East Tennessee Railroads, 
r the Southwest, to 


fo 

Danville, . Dalton, 

Chattanooga, Huntsville, Memphis, 

Lynchburg, Knoxville, Atana, — 

Nashville, Grand Janction, 
Montgomerv, and New Orleans. 


For through tick ets and further information of the route, 
inquire at the Southern Ticket Office, No. 372 Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, one door east of Brown’s Hotel, or on 
board the boats, foot of Sixth street. 

633 GEORGE F. MATTINGLY, Ticket Agent. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 
REPRINT OF 


THE BRITISH REVIEWS 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


Li SCOTT & 





1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Bémbargh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 


These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain— Whig, Tory, and Radicai- 
bat politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the w of letters, being con- 

dered indisp bie to the scholar and the professiona) 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cur 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
publishers gives additiona! value to these Reprints, inas- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of sub- 
scribers about as soon as the original editions. 





TERMS. 
For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - $3 
For any two of the four Reviews, “ ~- 6& 
For any three ofthe four Reviews “ % e077 
For al! four of the Reviews, “ a ae 
For Black wood’s Magazine, “ - « 8 
For Blackwood and one Review, “ . 5 
For Blackwood and two Reviews, “ ° 7 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, “ oe ® 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . 10 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received at par. 
CLUBBING. 
A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one addrers for $9 ; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30 ; and so on. 
POSTAGE. 


In all the principal cities and towns, these worke will 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United Staies will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen ceni’s a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
above named is $31 per annum. 

OUR REPRINTS versus ECLECTICS, &c. 

As we have for mony. years been paying more than 
$3,000 annually to the British Publishers for the matter 
furnished in these Periodicals, thus virtually becoming 
copartners with tham in the profits of the Reprints, we 
trust the publie will consider this in bestowing their pa- 
tronage. and give us the preference over Eelectic and other 
patchwork publications, whether monthly or weekly, 
which now extr.ct so liberally trom our works, and pay 
nothing either to the Foreign Pablishers or to us for the 
same. As to cheapness, nobody can complain atynging 
$10 a year for the four leading British Reviews an 
Blackwood’s Magazine; and by taking these works en- 
tire, subscribers are not obliged to he guided by others in 
the choice of the articles they may desire to read. More- 
over, taking into consideration the style in which our 
Reprints are published, ana their acknowledged fidelity 
to the original editions, and also the advantage of an 
early issue by means of the advance sheets—our series 
wil) be found as ch@ap as any of the competing pyblica- 
tions to which we have alluded. 

Remittances for any of the above publications shouid 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


No. 54 Gold street, New York 


BOOKS. 


OUTHWEST CORNER OF CHESTNUT AND 
“ BROAD SIREETS, next to La Pierre House. 


Have you seen it f 
Have you bought it ?; 
Have you read it? 
A good and beautiful git— 
FOR YOUR FAMILY 
FOR YOUR BIBLE CLass, 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
FOR ALL YOUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Comprising Bible, Creed, Prayers, Poeiry, Pictures, and 
usic! 


DYING CHARGE OF REV, DUDLEY A. TYNG. 
A CHRISTIAN BALLAD. 


Price: paper, 40 cents; plain cloth, 50 cents; eloth gilt, 
68 cents. Sent post free, on receipt of price. 


HEAR THE COMMON VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


“Neatly and a up. Contents attractive in 
an eminent degree "— North American and U.S. Gazette. 

“One of the neatest and most attractive litte works 
ever issued.” —The Press. 

“A very pious well-written production, such as may 
be sung with propwiety in any Christien family. The 
work is gotten up with admirable illustrations.” — Evening 
Bulletin. 

*{t should be in every family in the land.”—Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

“It is a beautiful tribute to the lamented Tyng, the au- 
thor of the charge, ‘Stand up for Jesus,’ and wil be use- 
fui in rousing thousands to imitate his bright example "— 
New York Observer. 

‘“ May their presentation in this form assist in extend- 
ing his dying charge, and fixing upon many minds the in- 
junction, ‘ Stand up for Jesas!’”"— Christian Observer. 

“A graceful little volume, and very prettily got up. 
Each verse of the poem founded on the dying words of 
the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, is here iljustrated with an 
appropriate engraving, and the poem is set to music. 
Other short pieces by the same author are added, and the 
whole forms a pleasant and agreeable volume.”— Pres- 
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tertan. 
“ A beautiful memorial, pervaded by an excellent and 
evangelical spirit ”—American Presbyterian. 

“Will no doubt atiract the attention of many of the 
friends and admirers of the late Dudley A. Tyng. We 
hope the author will be rewarded for his labor to cele- 
brate the virtwes of one so justly and generally mourned, 
and toone whom he appears to have been much attach- 
ed.”— Banner of the Cross. 

“We cannot but admire this beautiful tribute to the 
Christian excellence of the departed Tyng, and trast 
that his ‘good example,’ and his dying charge, ‘Stand 
up for Jesus,’ may be steadfastly and widely followed by 
ail who ‘ coufess the faith of Christ crucified,’ and all who 
are enrolled under the banner of his cross.”—New York 
Churchman. 

“ Neat and attractive verses, illustraied by a series of 
appropriate engtavings.” —Episcopal Recorder. 

This very beautiful litle work is now ready. It is 
handsomely illustrated, having for its frontispiece a very 
correct full-length portrait of the late Rev. Dudley A. 
Tyng. It is sold at the very low price of fifty cents.”— 
Daily News. 

“A most beautiful litle book, a real gem of a thi ,a 
rich memento (o the sainted and beloved young Tyng.”— 
Christian Chronicle. 

“The dying charge of the lamented Dudley A. Tyng is 
likely to immmortalize him. Everywhere, in all the 
churches, it is echoed and re-echoed. It has inspired 
much devotional feeling, and the poem so appropriately 
Ulustrated in this little volume was one of the first fruits 
of that feeling. The volume contains some additional 
poems, of no less merit than the one named, and will be 
acceptable to readers of every denomination.”—N. Y 
Commercial Advertiser. 

Great pains have been taken to prepare in ail respecis 
a handsome and useful book. Cash orders supplied us 


received. Address 
T. H. STOCKTON, 


616 1,400 Chestnut st., 8. W. cor Broad, Phila. 





HELPER’S IMPENDING CRIgI8. 
HE remarkable book entitled “ The I ing C 
of the South : How to Meet it? ~a werk he wi cizes- 
jation of which will have an important bearing on the 
Presidetial Election of 1960, and which is svengiy recom- 
mended by the best and highest anti-slavery authorities 
ean be had, wholesale ond setail, at the Boston 
the Natioual Era,i2 Tremont street. Price $1. 
mail, free of postage, for the price. Address 


GEO. W. LIGHT, 
Boston Office National Era, 12 Tremont st., Boston. 


PASSPORTS. 
AVING been frequently requested by friends to ob- 
Government passports, 


tain the subscriber 
cided to make this a portion of the business of oa. 
Five Dollars wi:l be the charge for procuring a Passport, 
One Doilar in addi will be ch for Cosaten 
the vise of a Foreign Minister. On receipt of the reaut. 


site fee, the necessary papers, aceompani a y 
rections, will be promptly forwarded by mal. go 
Atiention is called to the snbjoined extracts from an 


official circular. Office for - 
shi = C. ROBBINS. 
Washington, D. C., April, 1890. 
DerarTMeEyt oF Srars, 
ington, A 


Sent by 
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CO., New York, conunae wo 
publish the following leading British Periodicajs, 
viz: 












Hand and Block Sea) 
Engraver, Music Pune? 8 
Engraver. Lhthoerapher ae” See 


AYER’S AGUE CURE. ~ 

FOR THE SPEEDY CURE or 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remiten; Fe 
Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache al 
lious Headache, and Billious Fevers, inden 
whole class of Diseases originating in Biliary Derm, - 
ment, caused by the Malaria of Miasma: > 


© Countries 
—_— 


N‘ one remedy is loucer called for by the Necessi 
7 
rev 


ver, 
Cutter, 








of the American people than ® sure and ca, 
erand Ague. Such we are now enabled jo gg ™ 

a perfect certainty that it wil! eradicate 

Som Imenetn 


’ hy 
ue 
ed On proofpahat no | —_ 
That which protests (ross 
which protects from or prevents this 
be o: immense service in the communities etter ag 
vails Prevention is better than cure, for ihe pat . 
capes the risk which he must run in violen mon 
this baleful distemper. This “Cure” expels the man ® 
poison of Fever and Ague from the svstem, and 
the nt of the disease, if taken on the ire” 
—— is premonitory symptoms. [: is noi 4, * 
t remedy ever yet discovered tor this class ef 


plaints. but also the cheapest. The large 
supply fora dollar brings it wi'hin the pa spe by 
body ; and in billious districts, where Fever gig"? 
Is, everybody should have it and use it free, 
for cure and protection. It is hoped this Price oat ee 
it within the reach oi ot--the pase @8 well as the na 
great superiority of this ¥ Over any other. ~ 
covered tor the speedy and certain cure o; interns, 
is, that it contains no Quinine of mineral, couse...” 
produces no quinism or other injuricus eile, w ~ 
upon the constitution. Those cured by it arp Fe 
healthy as if they had never had the disease Go 
Fever and Ague is not alove the consequence o; 
miasmatic poi: A great variety of disorder 
from its irritation, among which are Neuralgia, Rhea. 
tism, Gout, Headache, Blirdness, Toothache. Renee 
Catarrh, Asthina, Palpitaton, Painful Affection an 
Spieen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Pan + 
and Derangement of the Stomach, all of which Te 
originating in this Cause, put on the imtermitient ty), 
become periodical. This “Cure ” expels the Poison . 
the blood, and consequently cures them al! ‘alike _ 
an invaluable protechon to emigrants and persons iy, 
elling or temporarily residing in the malarious distng 
Iftaken occasionally or daily while exposed to the... 
lion, that will ve excreted from ihe system, ang Car 
accumulate in sufficient quantity to ripen inw diseas 
Hence itis even more valuable for protect on thay ca 
and few will ever suffer from Intermitients, if they » 
themselves of the protection this remedy aflords 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLs, 
For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


are so composed that d within the range of thy 
tion can rarely withstand or evade them Their pew 
trating properties search, and cleanse, and inv, 
every portion of the hnman organism. correcting ;, 
eased action, and restoring its healthy vatal ies 4, 
consequence of these properties, the invalid whos 
down with pain or physical debility is astonisied » 4 
his health or energy restored by a remedy at ones 
ple and inviting. 

Not only do they cure the every-day comply 
everybody, but alse many formidable and dang: 
diseases. ‘The agent below named is pleas: 


La ang 
MAPM Can ary 
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— my American Almanac, ccntaining certfcus 
their cures and directions for their use in the fol 
complaints: Costiveness, Mearthurn, Headache « 
Srom Disordered Stomach Nausea, Indigesnon, Paw» 


Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flaiulen-y, Loss of 4 
Jaundice, and other kindred complaints, arising ine 
lew state of the body or obstruction of its function 7 
are an excellent alterative for the renovation of h> 
and the restoration of tone ard strength to the syriem 
bilitated by disease 

Preparea by Dr. J. C. AVER & CO., Lowell, My 
Sold by all dealers in medicine everywhere 64 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND remedy, ii which we have wo 
to produce the most effectual alterauve thai nn) 
made. It is a concentrated extract of Para Serapw 
so combined with other sabstances of stil! greater sie: 
tive power as to affird an effective antidote i 
diseases Sarsaparilia is reputed to eure. 11 is bei 
that such a remedy is waned by those who suffer 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will a 
lish their cure must prove of immense service 
arge class of ovr afflicied fellow-ciuizens. How 
pletely this compound will do it has Leen proven by 
periment on many of the worst cases to be found « 
following complaints : 

Serofula and Serotulous Complaints, Eruption: 
Eruptive Diseases, Ulcers, Pimples, Bloiches, Tum 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphiliuc A 
tions, Mercurial Diseare, Dropsy, Neuralgia o 
Douloureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and [ndigesiicr f 
sipelas, Rose or St. Anthony's Fire, and indeed the » 
class of complaints arising from Impurity of the Biow 
This compound will be found a great promoter of \ 
when taken in the spring, to expel the fou! humor 
fester in the blood at that season of the year. by 
timely expulsion of them, many rankling disorden 
nipped in the bud. Multitades can, by the aid of 
remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
ouriom and ulcerous sores, through which the » 
will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assiste 
this through the natural channels of the body by u 
terative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated blood 
ever you find its impurities bursting through the + 
pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it when you 
is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse i: 
ever it is feul,and your feelings will teil you 
Even where no particular disorder is felt, peopie 
better health, and live longer, for cleansing the } 
Keep the blood healthy, and all ie well; but wa : 
abulum of life disordered, there can be no |asiag bee's 

ner or later, something must go wrong, ant \he ¢ 
machinery of ife is disordered or overthrown 
Sarsaparilia has, and deserves much, the repuiation 
accomplishing these ends. But the world ba > 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, par!) 
cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is cia 
for it, but more because many preparations, prevent 
to be concentrated extract. of it, contain bat litve o 
virtue of Sarsaparilia, or anything else 
During late years the public have been misied by 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Exiract ¢/! 
pari.la for one dvilar. Most of tnese have been & 
upon the sick, for they not only contain |ittle,! 
Sarsaparilia, but often no curative proper'ies wha 
Hence, bitter and painful disappoinunent has fo 
the use of the various ex.racts of Sarsaparila © 
flood the market, until the name itse'f is justly dep 
and has become synonymous with imposition and ¢ 
Sull we cali this compond Sarsapaniia, and inet 
supply such a remedy as shal! rescue the neme iro 
load of ob! uy which rests upon it. And we thin 
have groumt for beheving it has virtues which 
resistible by the ordinary run of the diseases |i 1# isle 
to cure. In order to seeure their compicie craic 
from the system, the remedy should be judiciously 
according to directions on the bottle. 


Prepared by 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO.,, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Price $1 per Bottle ; Siz Botles for % 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


has won for itself such a renewn for we cure « 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that itis 
unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of iv 
wherever it has been employed. As it has long 
constant use througheut this section, we nee © 
more than assure the people its quavity is bef? 
the best it ever has been, and that it may be renee © 
do for their relief all it has ever been found to do 

17” Prepared by Dr J.C. Ayer & Co , Lowe! \ 
chusetts. id by all Druggiste and dealer - 
cine every where. 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY f* 
ASTHMA. 


REPARED from a German recipe, obtaint’ © 
late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. tis we ** 
to h.ve alleviated this disorder in his cst,” 
other sppliances of medica! skilb had been abe™ 
by him in despair. In no case of purely Asthms® 
acter has it failed to give immediate relic‘, a 
¢ flected many permanent cures, Within ihe #* 
years this remedy has | een used in thoasanss of 
with astonishing and uniform success |i cone 
isonous or injurious properties whatever, © 
may take it with perfect rafety F 
The following certificates, from genticmen of 
est respectability, furnish conclusive evident 
power of this Remedy 


ASTHMA. 
ASTHMA. 


(Letter from @ Lawyer in Newbucyper' ses 
Newburyport, February 8.!™ 
Dear Sir: It is now nearly twelve months sine 
ceived the first bottle of your valuable medicine 
cure of the Asthma. For thisteen yest?! y= 
the Asthma, and auring that time thee were ~ 
menths in which I did not euffer with * ponent 
ensisely p' me for two or three * oa 
times longer. } will say, U at from the wme! ™ 
first dose of your “ Remedy ” to the present on™ 
not had a bed attack, and now my «yste™ ewe 
it chat the most active exercise and oxpennne : 
any other effect than to slightly restrict tae = 
medicine soon dispels tha: senration, a6" ° Ag 
claim a general re from the tormentor. * 
cept my gratitude for the biessing, and be seve 
shall endeavor to istroduce the medy whem 
portunity occurs. With great soaqont you! 


. bRAv 
Josuru Puxnert, Esq. 
ASTHMA. 
ASTHMA. 
[Letter froma Clergyman) 
Wardsboro, Vi, Mr” 


I take great pleasure in stating the wonder” 
= Ranssr FOR THE AsTiMs, ane 
Bhe has suflesed for years more than #7 [" . 
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, As often as ten of 
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purpose Sd 

in a year. she was brought to the very £* o 
pee two or three watchers — 
° 1 umes, 

seem as ifevery breath must be ‘be iat 8 
obliged to open doors and windows is mid- 


resort to every expedient that affection 
keep her alive. Atone ume she was 
her physi could not coun! he 
heard of * 8 
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